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APE COD is invested by the average 
, : yachtsman with a good many quali- 
ties calculated to throw fear into 
the heart of the small boat sailor ; yet while 
it can be blamed nasty off the forbidding 
stretch of sand (which has nothing outside 
of it short of France), it is not such a 
bugaboo in the summer time, provided you 
have a good boat under you that is war- 
ranted to stay right side up—which some 
unballasted power boats don’t seem inclined 
to do. 

About the worst thing one will have to 
contend with in the summer time is the 
prevalence of fog around the lower end of 
the Cape and Nantucket Shoals, where the 
channels between the shoals are none too 
wide and the currents are strong, and 
where, if you get caught, you are a long 
ways from port, as it is 85 nautical miles 
from Vineyard Haven to Provincetown and 
110 miles from the former place to Marble- 
head, with no port to duck into after Hy- 
annis and Nantucket are passed. As far 
as wind is concerned, the Cape itself offers 
shelter from anything except from the east- 
erly quadrant, and in summer time there is 
usually sufficient, warning of a hard east- 
erly to prevent one from starting, or to 
give him a chance to get back. It’s also a 
much simpler proposition with a power 
boat when you can figure just how long 
you will be on the run, than it is in a sail- 
boat, where light or head winds may pro- 
long the passage indefinitely. It was only 
recently. that I had the full force of this 
borne in upon me, for while I had. made 
the trip many times in sailboats.. I had 
never been around in a power-driven craft 
until I went in the Dorothy last year. 

The Dorothy was a 45-foot V-bottom 
cruiser, with foo horsepower stowed under 
her deck amidships that made her step up 
to 20 miles an hour when driven, though 
we were content with 15 or 16 miles an hour 
on an all-day grind. About the middle of 
the summer we grabbed a few days from 
the office and some one suggested a run to 
Marblehead, outside, and back through the 


canal. Being used .to windjammers, it 
seemed like a good deal of a mouthful for a 
four to five-day trip, gut the owner assured 
us that 150 to 200 miles a day was easy 
without any night running. As this was to 
be a restful trip night running didn’t appeal 
to any of us. 

Getting our hook aboard in Manhasset 
Bay at the gentlemanly hour of 8 o'clock 
one morning, we pressed the button and 
started the engine (wonder of wonders to 
this windjammer, whose sole acquainance 
with engines was the ba€k-breaking job of 
cranking them) and in a smooth- sea and 
moderate southerly we jogged out of the 
harbor, and iii fifteen minutes had Execu- 
tion Light abeam, where we took our de- 
parture, with Buzzard’s Bay as our ob- 
jective. There were doubts in the skip- 
per’s mind as to whether we could make 
such a jump in one day in a boat of that 
size, the total distance being about 140 
nautical miles to Padanaram. The skip- 
per was soon to be initiated, however, into 
the radius of a modern high speed cruiser. 

With the engine turning at 1,000 revolu- 
tions, we were logging a good 16 and had 
Stratford Middle Ground abeam in” just 
two hours, the distance being 31% miles. 
The southerly was blowing fresher and 
kicking up a cross sea, but at 16 miles the 
Dorothy kept on top, and while she rolled 
quickly she did not roll far. When Hor- 
ton’s Point was abeam we got the first of 
the west-geing tide, and so had it ahead 
through the Race with a maximum strength 
of some 3% to 4 knots, which held us back 
somewhat. At 3:29 P. M. we had Point 
Jude whisthegmabe 
ping, and ff 
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breakwater off the New Bedford Yacht 
Club’s station at 5:25, or just 9 hours and 
10 minutes for the 138-mile run. It figured 
out a fraction over 15 knots for the entire 
distance, 4 hours of which were going 
against a strong head tide, the balance of 
the-time being with only a 1%4-mile tide, or 
else very little tide at all, under us, 

For a delightful cruising ground dotted 
with fine harbors Buzzard’s. Bay would be 
hard to beat, and one of the prettiest is Pa- 
danaram, with its beautiful trees and hand- 
some cottages lining the shere. Though 
we were in a hurry, we spent part of the 
next morning ashore looking over the place. 
We were going to take it easy this day, and 
decided only to run across to Nantucket, 
some 46 miles, as we wahted to seé that 
quaint old whaling town. Coming out of 
Padanaram we let her’ go straight across 
Buzzard’s Bay for Woods’ Hole and @pened 
her-up just to see what she realfy*could do. 
The distance was 12 miles, and she"did it 
in-just 40 minutes. Wodds’ Hole’?s twist- 
ing’ and lined “with nasty. rocks, and the 
tide runs through it like a millrace; so we 
had to proceed carefully until we got out 
into Vineyard Sound. ‘Then we opened 
her up again and let her go for Nantucket. 

If you have never been into Nantucket 
the entfance is hard to finds though the 
channel is fairly straight. 4t is protected 
by a couple of breakwaters, which are 
barely awash even at low tide, and at high 
tide are almost completely covered, so that 
in order to keep the channel ore must go 
in on a range of two lights placed on the 
beach that protects the harbor. We had 
some difficulty in locating this range and 
ran back and forth across the entrance a 
couple of times before finally making up our 
minds that we had it.’ We then went in at 
slow speed and found ourselves in a land- 
locked. little harbor ‘with the old’ wharves 
and the quaint town bordering it. 

The placé proved so fascinating that we 
decided not to get out the next day until 
noon, figuring on making. Marblehead, only 
100 thiles away, about 6 P. M., but we 
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counted our chickens before they were 
hatched. The wind was moderate west 
when we pulled out next day, with indica- 
tions of thunder showers, though the water 
was smooth, We made good time to Hand- 
kerchief Lightship, went straight across 
Stone Horse Shoals to Pollock Rip Slue 
and had Pollock Rip Shoals  Light- 
ship abeam by 1:30 P. M. As the after- 
noon wore on the wind dropped out and 
came in light east, with signs of thunder 
squalls, and about 3 P. M., when off the 
Marconi Wireless Station at Nauset, the 
engineer stuck his head up from the engine- 
room and announced that the engine was 
getting “het up.” The trouble was finally 
diagnosed in the circulating pump, and we 
couldn’t fix it without taking it down and 
uncoupling the piping, when we found an 
elbow stopped with a piece of seaweed that 
had been drawn in. This took two hours’ 
work, and before it was finished a hard 
thunder squall was upon us, which lasted the 
better part of an hour, the wind blowing 
from northwest and driving us some 4 or 5 
miles off shore. 

When it was over and the engine was 
ready to start again, we hooked her up; 
but the wind, instead of going down, hauled 
to N. N. W., and blew very fresh, so that 
inside of an hour a big sea was rolling up 
and down the beach, into which the Dorothy 
would dive and bury herself. We soon 
found that she couldn’t be driven, and we 
had to slow her down just as it was getting 
dark. We expected the wind to go down 
with the sun, but it didn’t, and as night shut 
in it blew harder than ever, while the 
sea was getting up momentarily. We tried 
running dead slow, but couldn’t slow her 
down to less than 8 miles and keep the en- 
gine going with any degree of certainty, and 
even at that speed she would jump clean 
out of the seas as they raced past her, and 
drop into the hollow between in a way that 
threatened to stave the bottom in and that 
loosened our teeth in the gums. It’s some 
different, too, when you drive through a 
head sea at night than in the daytime, and 
drop into the hollows without seeing them 
or knowing how far you are going to fall or 
when the next sea is going to hit. When 
you don’t recover yourself and the boat’s 
nose roots into the next comber, sending 
half a ton of green water rolling after, it 
makes you think you are headed for the 
bottom, sure. 

We soon found we couldn’t make any 
headway without staving the boat all to 
pieces ; nor did we dare run back, for there 
was no lee short of Monomoy and up to 
Hyannis, with a mass of broken water over 
the shoals to navigate at night. There was 
nothing for it but to run in under the beach 
at Nauset, where there was a partial shel- 
ter, the wind being still N. N. W., and 
anchor there until it moderated. We 
could see the light off our port quarter, 
and heading for it with the lead going we 
ran in until we got 4 fathoms some one- 
eighth of a mile off shore, and let go the 


hook, giving her plenty of scope, and watch- 
ing anxiously to see if it held. It took hold 
after a while, and we swung around nose 
to the sea. But while we were protected 
somewhat from the wind the seas ran up 
and down the beach, and the little boat 
plunged and wallowed through them, so that 
there was no standing 6n your feet or no 
sleep for any one. About 2 o'clock in 
the morning the wind hauled sharply to 
the north, as it often does on that beach, 
and blew right up and*down the coast, so 
that we had no Shelter.at all, and I knew 
we'd have to get out of there, for it was 
blowing over 30 miles an hour. Soon after 
daylight we took an unusually heavy roll. 
I stuck my head out of the companion-way, 
to see that we were in the trough of the 
sea, and knew that we had either parted 
our cable or were dragging. 

Rousing out the boys we got the cable 
in and found the anchor on the end of it 
with one fluke polished so that we could 
almost see our faces in it, where it had 
dragged through the sand. We had evi- 
dently drifted some two or three miles, 
dragging the anchor with us. The engineer 
was hors de combat- with a malady that 
comes from excessive motion at sea, but 
we started the engine with the electric 
starter without trouble, and running her just 
as slow as we dared, headed up into it to 
see what she would do. We found that by 
keeping the sea about 4 points on the bow 
we could drive her enough to make head- 
way without staving our bottom in, though 
she took considerable water aboard, and 
in this way we plugged along up the beach, 


making possibly 5 miles an hour over the 


bottom. We were 25 miles from Race 
Point and the end of the Cape, and there 
was a long, slow fight before we could hope 
for shelter. Luckily, as the sun got up 
and the day opened the wind moderated, 
and by 10 o'clock, when we had Peaked Hill 
whistling buoy abeam, it had gone down 
considerably, though there was a heavy sea 
running. 

As we were all tired and worn out we 
heade& for Race Point, bringing the sea 
abeam, and the way that little packet rolled 
was.a-caution. You couldn’t let go of any- 
thing and be sure of keeping your feet, and 
we hung onto stanchions, rail or compan- 
ion-way to steady ourselves until we had 
passed Race Point, and could let her go 
south, with the wind.aft. We ould now 
hook her up, and while it is some 7 miles 
from Race Point to Provincetown we did it 
in 30 minutes and let go our hook off the 
wharves just before noon,. a thoroughly 
tired and hungry, but relieved crew. It 
was a trying situation, but the little boat 
had behaved as well as could be expected, 
as the back side of Cape Cod in a northerly 
gale is no place for a speed beat. 

We ran across to Marblehead late that 
afternoon, a distance of 44 miles, which 
we covered’ in 3 hours,- though there was 
still a slop of a sea on, which, however, was 
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not running hard enough to bother us in 
any way, though she threw considerable 
spray all over herself and, incidentally, over 
us. 


Wire Drag Work in Eastern 
Waters 


The Coast Survey is at work upon a 
wire drag survey of Massachusetts Bay, 
between Nahant and Cape Ann, and also 
of the western part of Cape Cod Bay, be- 
tween Plymouth and the canal. 

The wire drag consists principally of a 
long wire suspended at known depths be- 
low the surface by vertical wire cables 
with buoys on the surface and suitable 
sinkers. It is towed by launches. The 
drag is usually three-fourths of a mile 
long, but may at times be extended even to 
five miles. It may be crossed without 
danger of fouling at any point except be- 
tween the towing launches and the large 
buoy near them, where the tow line ap- 
proaches the surface. Steamers and 
power craft passing over the drag are re- 
quested to alter course to cross it at right 
angles and not in a diagonal direction. 
They should not pass too close to the tow- 
ing launches as their slow speed and con- 
nection with the drag make it impossible 
for them to maneuver rapidly. Sailing 
craft may cross the drag at any angle but 
are requested not to pass between a large 
buoy and the launch near it and to avoid 
coming too close to the towing launches. 

The area to be dragged is divided into 
sections of about five square miles each. 
Charts showing the outlines of these sec- 
tions, the order in which they will be 
dragged and complete instructions and de- 
scription of the methods of buoying are 
posted in post offices and other public 
places. Notices attached indicate progress. 
Two parties are at work with headquarters 
at Salem and Plymouth. 


Long and Short Stroke Motors 


The proper proportion of cylinder di- 
ameter to stroke has caused more discus- 
sion and resulted in less uniformity of 
opinion than any other subject in the in- 
ternal combustion engine field. Although 
no distinct line. is drawn, a motor that has 
a stroke exceeding 1% times the bore is 
generally spoken of as a “long stroke” mo- 
tor, and any having a smaller ratio as a 
“short stroke” motor. Advocates of both 
types lay claim to every conceivable ad- 
vantage. Increasing the stroke increases 
the expansion and also the loss by radia- 
tion due to the longer contact of the gases 
each stroke with the cylinder walls. It in- 
creases the piston speed, and reducing the 
bore to maintain the same power, it in- 
creases the ratio of cylinder wall to cylinder 
contents, hence increases loss by radiation. 

The duty for which the motor is designed, 
the necessary piston speed, power, weight 
allowed, and initial compression, must regu- 
late the bore and stroke. 






Under Sail 


An Account of a Voyage Around Cape Stiff to Honolulu and Return in One of the Last of the Big American Windjammers, the 
Ship A. J. Fuller, as Told by One of Her Foremast Hands—The Outward Passage. 


APTAIN NICHOLS shaped a course 
€; to the eastward, fetching almost to 
the Azores before hauling his wind 
aft and squaring away for a run through the 
N.E. trades. Skysails and flying jib were up 
and down a score of times a day at this 
restless stage of the voyage, for every rag 
was kept drawing to the last moment. In 
squally weather, and we had plenty of it, 
the ship would race along, her lee scuppers 
boiling in the water as she heeled to the 
blast, hands standing by at the halyards, 
which were always flaked down clear for 
running, and every mother’s son keyed to 
a high pitch, ready for quick work at 
braces, clewlines and buntlines. 

To have a “wheel” or a “lookout” dur- 
ing the night watch was a rest, although the 
trick at the helm was a wideawake job, 
whether on a course or “by the wind.” I 
had a fondness for steering and often stood 
the wheel for Frenchy or Brenden, espe- 
cially during the daytime when they were 
employed on sailor jobs that no one 
else of our watch was able to do. The 
mate winked at this practice, and as they 
often let me take their tricks at night, I 
was able to side step a lot of the skysail 
climbing that would ordinarily have fallen 
to me as the youngster of the watch. 

My training on the old St. Mary’s now 
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SHEETING HOME THE MAIN TOPSAIL 


stood me in good stead, and by remember- 
ing a lot of the advice given me by that 
prince of sailormen, old Bos’n Dreilick of 
the schoolship, I found myself rated with 
the best men in the ship, and far ahead of 
such fellows as Skouse and Joe and Mar- 
tin, who were strong as bulls but knew 
nothing. In between us ranged Australia 
and Fred, good ordinary sailors who knew 
the ropes, could hand, reef and steer, but 
lacked that finished technique so essential 
to the proper able seaman. I must admit 
that in classing myself with men like Mar- 
shall, Frenchy and Brenden, I am doing so 
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at the tail end of this trio, and then only 
because of my skill at the helm, at heaving 
the “blue pigeon,” and at sailing and hand- 
ling boats, accomplishments that, except for 
steering, are rare among deep water sailors. 

“You seem to stand the wheel a lot,” the 
Skipper remarked one night—having noted 
me by the dim light of the binnacle—for I 
also had done a trick in the first dog watch 
when he happened to change his course. 

The old man grinned, “Well I suppose 
you like to be aft. Keep at it, boy, and 
you'll get there. But it’s a lonesome life; 
dammit, I would rather be a farmer any 
day.” 

Captain Nichols thought this a great joke, 
the idea of being a farmer pleased him so 
he had a good laugh as he surveyed the 
great spread of canvas bowling along under 
his command. I felt sure he was joking. 
Since then, I have often pondered over his 
remark and am now of the opinion that he 
was in dead earnest. 

Standing lookout on the fo’c’sle head was 
a favorite duty that no one delegated. Fi- 
nally, however, when we were well clear 
of the coast, the mates began to pull down 
the lookout whenever there was any work 
to be done. There always was considerable, 
for the mates would start something as soon 
as they felt the least bit sleepy and would 
horse their watches about even though it 
was absolutely unnecessary to start a single 
rope. 

Our fare on the Fuller was of the regular 
deep water variety, made palatable by the 
fact that we were living the open air life 
of a lot of human gorillas. Our labors were 
torture, to me at least, until at last the 
outraged muscles adjusted themselves to 
the unaccustomed work. Poor Peter, he 
was a hundred times harder hit than I, and 
the four hours below were barely enough 
to keep him alive. I remember one night, 
a few days after leaving port, when we mus- 
tered at midnight, Peter was not to be 
found. “Was he ealled?” thundered the 
mate as Old Smith reported him not 
present, doing so in a hesitating sort of 
way. “By I’ll call him!” and he strode 
forward, the second mate following. Peter 
lay half out of his bunk, one leg over the 
edge. He had fallen back exhausted as 
soon as he got his trousers on, and was 
dead to the cruel, hard world. 

Mr. Zerk grabbed him by the leg and 
swinging him like a bag of meal, threw 
Peter clear through the fo’c’sle door, land- 
ing him on the deck with a thud, amid a 
shower of curses and the startled cry of the 
victim. 

This type of brutality was calculated to 
“put the fear of God into us,” as they say, 
and to strengthen discipline and add snap 
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and vigor to our movements. It certainly 
had the effect of showing us how important 
it was to be in the waist when the watch 
was mustered. 

At the morning washdown the black slops 
that went by the name of coffee tasted like 
the very nectar of the gods. We dipped in 
with our hook pots, drinking it with relish, 
and the fact that it possessed mild cathartic 
properties may have had something to do 
with the excellent state of our health. Cock- 
roaches were not mentioned in the old scale 
of provisions adopted by a kind Congress 
for the nourishment of the simple sailor 
man. This was no doubt an oversight on 
the part of some bucolic “sailor’s friend,” 
for they might have specified that ‘one 
ounce of cockroaches may be substituted 
for an ounce of tea.” 

Our tea was never without these disgust- 
ing vermin and none of us was ever able 
to tell what gave it the peculiar flavor that 
we came to relish—the twigs and leaves 
floating about in the brown liquor, or the 
roaches lying drowned in the bottom of the 
can. 

“They’s no worse nor shrimps,’ ’philoso- 
phized Jimmy, and we tried to believe him. 

The cook, an ancient Celestial named 
Chow, hailing from Hong Kong, had evi- 
dently put all of his gods behind him. His 
pigtail was gone, and with it all sense of 
decency so far as preparing food for sailor- 
men was concerned. Those human pre- 
cepts that all cooks are supposed to act 
upon, the ethics, if you will, of the noble 
profession, that Marryat tells us entitled the 
practitioner to wear'a sword in those good 
old days when the Admiralty recognized the 
cook, were lacking in the breast of Chow. 
He was a typical deepwater cook. What 
went aft was right, so far as looks count, 
anyway ; but the kids that left for the fo’c’sle 
often contained the most unsavory messes 
that ill fortune can concoct. Some of the 
men had words with Chow about this but 
the result was increased carelessness and 
dlecreased portions. 

We left Chow severely alone, and some 
of the crowd, Joe and Tommy especially, 
constituted themselves his assistants, and 
almost every first dog watch one of them 
would be around the galley helping out. 
Chow rewarded them by allowing the use 
of the oven to make “dandy funk,” a mess 
of broken hard tack and molasses, baked 
to a crisp. 

When ten days had elapsed, after the 
final rations of fresh provisions had been 
issued, a tot of lime juice that reeked sus- 
piciously of vinegar, was served each day— 
by act of Congress—to keep the sailor-man 
from getting scurvy. At the same time 
the “harness casks,” beef to starboard, and 
pork to port, did their duty nobly, and each 
week or so we would lift the fore’ hatch 
and rouse up a slimy, wooden-hooped bar- 
rel and roll it aft to the galley door, alter- 
nating to the port and starboard harness 

casks. 

The following is the scale of provisions 


Bread Beef Pork Flour’ Peas 

Ib. Ib. lb. Ib. pt. 

Sunday.... 1 1% oon 4 aa 
Monday.... 2: £3 1% cist 1k 
Tuesday.... 1 1% wie 4% on. 
Wednesday. 1 eae 1% Ma 1k 
Thursday... 1 1% ie % arth 
Friday..... 1 = 14 slag 1% 
Saturday... 1 1% iia Rr vw 


allowed and served out to the crew during 
the voyage in addition to the daily issue of 
lime and lemon juice and sugar, or other 
antiscorbutics in any case required by law. 


SUBSTITUTES 

One ounce of coffee or cocoa or choco- 
late may be substituted for one quarter 
ounce of tea; molasses for sugar, the quan- 
tity to be one half more; one pound of po- 
tatoes or yams; one half pound of flour 
or rice; one third pint of peas or one quar- 
ter pint of barley may be substituted for 
each other. 

When fresh meat is issued, the propor- 
tion to be two pounds per man per day in 
lieu of salt meat. 

Flour, rice and peas, beef and pork, may 
be substituted for each other, and for pota- 
toes onions may be substituted. 

The above is from the fo’c’sle card of the 
ship A. J. Fuller, taken when [I left -her. 
This scale of provisions was greatly ampli- 
fied a few years later. It was found that 
a shipmaster sticking close to the law in 
the matter of provisioning, could easily 
starve a whole crew, as there was no con- 
trol over quality. On the Fuller the owners 
were liberal in provisioning. Such trouble 
as we had was due to the conditions of 
deepwater voyages. 

After a month of chumming it with 
Frenchy, talking steadily from three to 
four hours a night, we were both. pretty 
well cleaned out of experiences and ideas. 
Other groups had long before reached that 
deplorable state, and new. combinations 
were formed in the night walks on deck. 

One night as we came on deck in the mid- 
watch, Frenchy and I noticed Jimmy Mar- 
shall and Martin standing at the lee of the 
main hatch in silence after the watch had 
been mustered. The absence of their usual 
animated discussions of everything tem- 
poral and mundane, attracted.our attention. 
Soon we found ourselves at the lee of ‘the 
hatch; Martin and Jimmy warmed up to 
us and presently Jimmy and myself were 
walking just aft of the forward house and 
Martin and Frenchy began to pace the deck 
to windward. * 

Jimmy was‘a new sort of chum and: the 
poorest listener I have ever met, which may 
have accounted for the peculiar one-sided 
lay of his mind. The hard knocks of ex- 
perience were alone accountable for his 
knowledge, varied and picturesque in the 
telling. He was chockful of religion and 
constantly repenting the bad deeds of his 
youth, telling them at great length and with 
such relish that it seemed they had come to 
be his one unfailing source of enjoyment. 
A terrible drunk in his day, he had also in- 


Rice Barley Tea Coffee Sugar Water 


pt. pt. OZ. Oz. OZ. qt. 
soe ae XK X% 2 3 
yy 4% 2 3 
ly a 2 3 
\ 4 2 3 
kK % 2 3 
yy 4 2 3 
1g a) 2 3 


dulged in robbery, having looted a house 
in Australia while tramping overland to 
Sydney from Port Hunter, where he had 
“jumped” a schooner, leaving everything 
behind, because of a row with the mate in 
which he felled him with a handspike. And 
also, according to his story, Jimmy was a 
lightweight fighter in his youth, many years 
before. He was the best chantey-man in 
the crew; to hear him “sing” a rope was an 
inspiration to tired arms and backs. 

While memory lasts, the picture of our 
first chantey, a few days after leaving port, 
will remain with me as one of the great 
thrills that have come my way. A heavy 
squall in the forenoon watch sent all of our 
tops’l yards to the caps, everything coming 
down by the run to hang slatting in the 
gear. Skysails, royals, flying jib, t’gans’ls, 
jib tops’l, jib, topmast stays’l, and then the 
upper tops’ls were lowered, the latter 
thrashing and straining against the down- 
hauls as the ship heeled to it almost on her 
beam ends, gaining headway with a rush 
and righting herself as we spilled the wind 
from the bulging canvas. 

Passing as quickly as it came, the squall 
left us wallowing under lower top’sls, the 
courses hanging in their gear. 

All hands were called to make sail, and 
as we manned the main tops’l halyards 
Jimmy Marshall jumped to the rail, and 
with one leg over the top of the bulwarks 
he faced the line of men tailing along the 
deck. 

“A chanty, boys!” shouted Mr. Stoddard 
as he took his place “beforehand” on the 
rope. “Come now, run her up, lads. Up! 
Up!” and the heavy yard commenced ‘to 
creep along the mast to the*sound of the 
creaking parral, the complaining of the 
blocks and the haunting deep-sea tune of 
“Blow The Man Down,” greatest of all the 
two haul chanties. 

Jimmy—‘‘Now rouse her right up boys for Liver- 
pool town.” 


Sailors—“Go way, way, blow the man down.” 
Jimmy—“We'll blow the man up and blow the 


man down,” 

Sailors—“Oh, give us some time to blow the 
man down.” 

Jimmy—“We lay off the Island of Maderde- 
gascar.” 


Sailors—“Hi! Ho! Blow the man down.” 
Jimmy—“We lowered three anchors to make her 
hold faster,” 
Sailors—“Oh, give us some time to blow the man 
down.” 
Chorus—All hands: 
“Then we'll blow the man up, 
And we'll blow the man down, 
Go way, way, blow the man down. 
We'll blow him right over to Liverpool town, 
Oh, give us some time to blow the man down. 
Ho! Stand by your braces, 
And stand by your falls; 
Hi! Ho! Blow the man down, 
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We'll blow him clean over to Liverpool town, 

Oh, give us some time to blow the man down.” 

Old Marshall faced to windward, his 
mustache lifting in the breeze, the gray 
weather worn fringe of hair covering his 
battered nose. He always sang with a full 
quid in his cheek, and the absence of several 
front teeth helped to give a peculiar deep- 
sea quality to his voice. 

“We have a man-of-war crew aboard, 
Mr. Zerk,” shouted the Captain from the 
top of the cabin, where he had come out 
to see the fun. 

“Aye, aye, sir, Some crew,” returned 
the mate, looking over us with a grim 
smile. 

Life was not always so pleasant on board 
the Fuller. Hard words were the common 
run of things and the most frightful and 
artistic profanity often punctuated the 
working of the ship. Given a ship’s com- 
pany barely strong enough to handle a two- 
thousand ton three-skysail yarder, even 
had they all been seasoned able seamen, 
our officers had to contend with a crew over 
half of which rated below that of the “or- 
dinary” classification of seamanship; thick 
skinned clodhoppers, all thumbs on a dark 
night, and for many weeks after leaving 
port as useless as so much living ballast. 
The kicking and moulding into form of this 
conglomerate mass of deep-sea flotsam 
gathered for the ship by the boarding mas- 
ters and duly signed on the ship’s articles 
as A.B. called for all but superhuman ef- 
forts. The curse is far more potent than 
the gentle plea, especially when hard fists 
and hobnailed sea boots are backed by all 
of the century-old authority of the sea. To 
work a ship of the proportions of the Ful- 
ler, and she was a fair example of the last 
of the line, with seventeen hands forward, 





THE FORECASTLE HEAD OF A LIME JUICER IN A FRESH BREEZE 


called for man- ge 
driving without (% 
thought of any- 
thing but the work 
required. 

On the other 
hand, the real 
sailor men of. the 
crew were valued 
accordingly, and I 
can hardly remem- 
ber aninstance 
where either one of 
the mates singled 
out for abuse those 
men who had ship- 
ped as A.B and 
were so in fact. My 
school-ship training 
(St.. Mary’s, ’97) 
stood me in good 
stead, and though 
a mere lad, barely 
turned eighteen, I was saved from most of 
the drudgery meted out to the farmers of 
the watch. 

After washing through the heavy seas 
that we encountered for the first few weeks 
of the voyage while beating off the coast 
on the long reach eastward to the Azores, 
the long, hard pine sweep of the main deck 
became slippery with a deposit of white 
salt-water slime. The sheen of this scum 
in the moonlight under a, film of running 
water gave the decks a ghastly “Flying- 
Dutchman’’-like appearance and the footing 
became so precarious that something had to 
be done. 

“They have the ‘bear’ out,’ Skouse an- 
nounced, as he trudged into the fo’c’sle 
carrying a “kid” of cracker hash, ditto of 
burgoo, a can of cof- 
fee and a bag of 
hard tack, this cargo 
of sustenance being 
our regulation 
breakfast menu. 

“The bear?” I 
asked, as we gath- 
ered about this appe- 
tizing spread. 

“Yes, the bear,” 
volunteered Bren- 
den, grinning with 
the rest of the sail- 
ors. “The bear for 
Skouse, and Joe and 
Martin and Fred.” 

At eight bells, as 
we mustered aft, a 
subdued banter went 
on among the men. 
The starboard watch 
wereal] grinning, 
and as they went be- 
low four sheepish- 
looking fellows of 
the other watch 
turned the “bear” 
over to the farmers 





DRIVING OFF WITH A STRONG BREEZE OVER THE QUARTER 


of our watch. “Keep that jackass baby 
carriage moving now. D’y hear me? 
Keep it moving!” bellowed the mate, for 
there was some reluctance in the taking 
hold, and as Skouse and Martin tailed on 
opposed to Joe and Fred, the doleful scrape 
of the bear mingled with the general laugh- 
ter at the mate’s sally. 

The bear consisted of a heavy box, a 
thick thrum mat lashed on the bottom of it, 
and the inside loaded with broken holy 
stones and wet sand. Four stout lanyards 
were rigged to the corners“and served to 
haul the thing back and forth while the 
sand filtered down through the mat pro- 
viding the necessary scouring agent. A day 
or two with the bear in constant service 
both day and night cleaned up the decks 
and provided us with considerable amuse- 
ment, that is, those of us who were lucky 
enough to be kept at more dignified jobs. 

Ships leaving the Atlantic Coast in the 
winter months bend their best suit of sails. 
The severe weather usually encountered in 
working clear of the land and the chance 
of having to ratch off from a lee shore, 
make this precaution one of great im- 
portance, The fact that green crews are 
bound to be more or less slow in taking 
in sail during squalls may also account for 
the “storm suit” under which we sailed 
from port. 

In three weeks, having fetched almost as 
far across as the Azores, and being in the 
region of the northern limit of the N.E. 
Trades, the Captain hauled his wind and 
squared away for the run through the trade 
wind belt to the doldrums and the line. 
Fine weather became the order of the day 
and life on board settled down to a more 
regular routine. 

On a Saturday morning, the day having 
broken remarkably fine, a brilliant red sun- 
set followed by a cold gray dawn assuring 
us of the settled weather that the steady 
“glass” made more certain, all the world 
seemed ready to rejoice, for it was Christ- 
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mas Day. Word was passed into the 
fo’c’sle by the other watch, as we turned out 
for our breakfast, ““We shift sail to-day.” 

“All hands on deck for us, me boys!” 
piped Australia. “An’ the first watch on 
deck to-night,” chirped in Jimmy Marshall, 
“an’.a hell of a Christmas Day!” 

Jimmy lit his pipe for a morning puff; 
climbing into his bunk, he dangled his short 
legs over the frowsy head of big Skouse, 
who sat with his déjected poll bent under 
the upper bunk board, a fair sample of the 
despondent crowd of farmers who faced a 
Christmas Day of labor. 

“A hell of a Christmas Day, boys; 

A hell of a Christmas Day, 

For we are bound for the bloody Horn 

Ten thousand miles away.” 

Jimmy rendered this little ditty of cheer- 
fulness as Fred picked up the breakfast 
kids and started for the galley, while we 
turned out on the sun splashed planks as 
the last of eight bells vibrated over the 
ship.. She lay still in a near calm, like a 
picture by Turner, all of her canvas hang- 
ing in festoons from the jackstays where 
the starboard watch had cast off the courses 
and tops’ls, leaving them hang in their gear. 
The decks had not been washed down in 
order to keep them dry, and the mate him- 
self had turned out at four bells to start 
the ball rolling. 

Long bundles of fine weather canvas 
were stretched on the decks ready for sway- 
ing aloft. Working like demons in the 
forenoon and with all hands on deck after 
dinner, which was despatched in haste, we 
nad the courses lowered to the deck, and 
the gantlines rigged to hoist the summer 
canvas; this we sent aloft in record time. 
These old sails, soft and mellow, veterans 
of a dozen voyages, patched and repatched, 
with whole new cloths of a lighter grade 
here and there streaking the dull white- 
weathered surface, were as smooth and 
pliable as a baby’s bonnet. 

On some of them, the fore upper tops’ls 
especially, we found records of some of 
the many crews who had handled them be- 
fore. “James Brine, Liverpool. On his 
last voyage,” was one inscription. I hope 
Brine achieved his end and stayed ashore. 
A date under this was hardly decipherable, 
but may have been Jan., June or July, the 
day the eighth, and the year 1893. 

Bending a sail calls for the nicest knowl- 
edge ; the passing of the head earrings must 
be done in a certain manner so the head 
of the sail will hold well up on the yard 
arm; the gear, consisting of tacks, sheets, 
clew garnets and buntlines, in the case of 
a “course,” not to mention the leechlines 
and bowlines, must all be rove and rigged 
just so. The “robands” or pieces of rope 
yarn, are all looped through the “head 
holes” ready for bending the sail to the 
iron jackstay on the yard, and when a 
sailor does the job all goes as merry as a 
wedding bell. 

After the labors of a busy day, the ship 
presented the comfortable well patched ap- 


pearance of a man in the woods, free from 


the stiffness of new white linen and natur- 
ally fitting into the familiar folds of old 
duds, _ unconventional but plenty good 
enough. The bright spars still attested to 
her “smartness,” but we were in easy trade 
wind weather and dressed accordingly. 

The sail locker was re-stowed with our 
“best suit,” and between the coils of canvas 
we liberally spread a bundle of old news- 
papers brought out by the mate. “To give 
the rats something to chew on,” he re- 
marked, as we ran the stiff new canvas in, 
tier upon tier. 

One thing that Frenchy called my atten- 
tion to in the stowing-of the locker was the 
fact that the storm canvas, lower tops’ls 
and stays’ls, were placed handy for im- 
mediate removal, the mate assuring him- 
self of this fact by. personal supervision ; 
indeed he knew just where each particular 
sail was located in the locker and could go 
in and lay his hand upon it in the darkest 
night, as he more than once demonstrated 
during the course of the voyage. 

That night a tired lot of men sat down 
to supper. The cold salt beef, the hard 
bread and the can of tea came from the gal- 
ley in their usual order, Fred, who was 
mess cook for that week, went back ‘to the 
galley after depositing the regulation Satur- 
day night grub. As he left the fo’c’sle he 
turned back at us with a grin on his wide 
good natured face, bristling with uneven 
outcroppings of yellow stubble. Fred. cer- 
tainly reminded me of an amiable plodder 
hulking out in his dungaree jacket while 
the watch fell to on the beef and tack. 

“T guess he forgot to thank the cook for 
putting so many bugs in the tea,” ventured 
Brenden, 

“Maybe he’s going aft to take Christmas 
dinner with the Captain in the cabin. They 
have a real plum pudding there; I saw it 
in the galley,” said Joe. 

Plum pudding! Christmas! The thoughts 
of loved ones far away and of those distant 
homes that perhaps were remembering 
some of us out on the broad bosom of the 
deep waters, came as a pang. All of us, I 
believe, felt this, and for a moment or two 
silence ensued when Fred burst through 
the fo’c’sle door with the big surprise. 

“Pie, boys! Pie!” he shouted ; depositing 
three tin plates on the swinging table. The 
precious pie was cut with the greatest re- 
gard for equality by no less an expert hand 
than that of Frenchy, assisted by Australia, 
who showed us how to cut a pie into three 
parts by measuring across the diameter 
with a knife, adding a little to this, and then 
this length went three times into the cir- 
cumference. 

Jimmy Marshall failed to agree with this 
theory, but was fairly beaten in the result, 
for Australia was right. 

After supper, when pipes were glowing, 
and most of us sought our bunks for the 
hour or so that remained to us in the last 
dog watch, a discussion arose as to what 


kind of pie it was. Frenchy, the great gas- 
tronomic authority, claimed it was English 
currant pie. “They taste so bitter, that’s 
why I know,” he added with an air of 
finality. 

Others differed with him. Skouse said 
it was red crab-apple pie. Martin claimed 
it was nothing but plum pie. I thought it 
tasted like cranberry, but was not sure. At 
last, to settle the matter, and at the earnest 
request of the crabbed Jimmy, Fred 
trudged aft to the galley to consult Chow 
and wind up the argument. He returned 
in triumph with a large tin can done up in 
a gaudy red label marked “Pie Fruit.” 

Shortly after entering the N.E. Trades 
we encountered the region of tropic rains, 
of daily thunder storms. and of abundant 
drinking and washing water. We rigged 
an old sail over the gallows frame on the 
main deck to catch the rain which was 
teemed through a canvas pipe to the main 
tank, a large upright iron cylinder standing 
on the keelson blocks in the main hold just 
abaft the main mast. Our allowance of 
three quarts a day per man was anything 
but satisfying in the tropic atmosphere of 
the torried zone. At least half of this 
“whack” of water went to the galley for 
use in the preparation of food, and the rest 
was divided between the scuttle butt and 
the water barrel, from which it was drawn 
off sparingly for washing purposes ; usually 
a mere rinse to clean off the salt of a sea 
water scrub. 

In the extreme heat during the frequent 
periods of calm, our suffering through the 
lack of water became intense. The Fuller, 
like many other ships sailing from New 
York, put to sea with her water tank barely 
a quarter full, relying on the tropic rains 
to replenish the supply. When the rains 
did finally come we fairly reveled in the 
luxury of abundant fresh water, drinking, 
washing clothes, bathing, and just plain 
wasteful wallowing in the refreshing e’e- 
ment. With the first douse of rain all 
hands turned out on deck to fill their pan- 
nikins under the spouting drains from the 
forward house. 

After crossing the line we picked up the 
first whisperings of the S.E. Trades, that 
soon began to blow steadily, and ushered 
in another busy stage of the voyage. The 
refreshing wind and falling temperature 
brought renewed vigor to our jaded crew, 
although we had commenced to feel the 
lack of fresh provisions. Scurvy did not 
bother us, possibly owing to the regular 
issue of lime juice, but the constant repe- 
tition of salt pork and salt beef, the weevily 
hard tack, and the abominable slumgullion, 
a stew made from canned mutton, made us 
crave something decent to eat. Frenchy 
often drove us to the verge of distraction 
with his stories of the cooks at home in Dun- 
kirk, until we finally had to put the ban on 
that sort of discourse. Again, we landed 
several bonitas teeming with energy, and 

(Continued on page 45) 
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WHIPPET, A 60-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER ON THE LINES OF THE SUBMARINE DESTROYERS RECENTLY BUILT 


Whippet, a 60-Foot 27-Miler 


HEN the fleet of eighteen high-speed 
power boats for the Russian Gov- 
ernment was built last year, it was 

suggested that this type, with slight modifi- 
cations, would make excellent high-speed 
boats for ferry purposes or for express 
cruisers. This idea has been followed out 
in a new boat called the Whippet, recently 
built for Mr. Oliver C. Jennings, of the 
New York Yacht Club, by the Greenpoint 
Basin and Construction Company. 

The boat is 60 feet long over all, 10 feet 
beam, has a draft of 2 feet 10 inches and 
has developed a speed of 27 miles an hour 
with two 8-cylinder motors of 200 horse- 
power each. This speed compares very fa- 
vorably with the slightly higher speeds ob- 
tained with the Russian boats, which had 
three engines installed instead of two. 

The Whippet is very well arranged in- 
side, there being a good-sized stateroom 
forward under the turtle deck, the latter giv- 
ing full head room below, while aft there 
is a saloon, toilet room and cooking accom- 
modations in a small galley. The engines 
are amidships, followed by the gasolene 
tanks, while an innovation is a partly en- 
closed shelter over the bridge deck or steer- 
ing well, which gives protection to the 
helmsman and the passengers. This is quite 
necessary at high speed, for even in fair 
weather there is no comfort on deck at 27 
miles an hour without some shelter from the 
wind. The steering cockpit is depressed 
so that full head room is obtained with- 
out spoiling the looks or proportions of the 
boat. 

She is of the V-bottom type and has 
proved herself a good sea boat. She will 
be used not only as a ferry but as a tender 
for Mr. Jennings’ new sloop of the New 
York Yacht Club 40-foot one-design class. 





THE FORWARD STATEROOM UNDER THE TURTLE 
DECK 


An Old-Time Cruiser 
By ALFRED STRANGE 

Courtesy of the Yachting Monthly 
HE June issue of YACHTING contained 
; an account of a cruise around Eng- 
land about 1852 by the yacht Pet. 
She was an 8-ton cutter, about 28 feet L. W. 
L., 33 feet over all, 9 feet beam and 6% 
feet draft, with over 1,000 square feet of 
sail. She was owned by the Rev. Robert 
Edgar Hughes, and sailed by him and his 
brother with two paid hands. In 1854 Rus- 
sia and England were at war and Mr. 
Hughes, wishing to see the fighting near 
Bomarsund sailed for the Baltic on the Pet, 
making a very long voyage for a small boat. 
The outward voyage was uneventful, 
and was favored by fair winds and fine 
weather most of the time. The yacht left 
Lowestoft on July 14th, and arrived at the 
mouth of the Eider on the 18th at day- 
break, going up the river to Tonning on 
the next tide in charge of a pilot. This 
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IN THIS COUNTRY FOR THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 


was, of course, before the days of the Kiel 
Canal, but the Eider was canalized, and 
after passing through Rendsburg it entered 
Kiel Bay at practically the same point as 
-the modern canal does. 

On the voyage from Kiel, which, though 
nominally Danish, he labels as a “great, 
stupid hot German place,” an amusing in- 
cident is recorded. As they approached 
close hauled in the light early morning 
breeze, the pilot had been extolling the 
speed of one of the new pilot boats. “She 
sail by we like dat,” said he, drawing one 
horny paw rapidly past the other. 

“Presently a taut white-pointed topsail 
came stealing out from the dark shadow of 
the land. 

“*What craft’s that, pilot?’ 

“Dat is the new pilot boat, by God,’ an- 
swered our Palinurus. ‘Now you shall see 
her go!” Here a pause ensued, during 
which the pilot became more and more 
fidgety, till at last he sang out, ‘De pilot 
boat do drop astern, by God!’ And so she 
did; but they are fine, powerful boats not- 
withstanding.” 

One has no difficulty in discerning that 
in light weather, with her enormous sail 
plan, the Pet could ghost along, but even 
in fresh winds she was generally far faster 
and more weatherly than any of the local 
boats, pilot boats and all, that were fallen 
in with. 

Having seen a sick member of his crew 
comfortably ensconced in the hospital at 
Copenhagen, and shipped a Dutch paid 
hand in his place (‘a very sorry ex- 
change,” says Hughes), the Pet was headed 
for Slitehamm in the island of Gothland, 
which was reached after a passage of two 
days. Here he fraternized with some offi- 
cers of the Swedish navy, and after being 
nailed in harbor for several days by bad 





weather put to sea again in a fresh foul 
wind, and eventually, after a bit of a dust- 
ing, found part of the British fleet. an- 
chored in Fare, Sound. Here he was in- 
formed that active operations were in 
progress at the Aland Islands, and after 
provisioning the little ship with ‘‘a quarter 
of an unhappy cow, a stock of biscuits, 
hams and cheese, and a dozen or two of 
glorious golden sherry, which had been 
originally destined for the cellars of the 
Czar,” Jeft with fine weather and a_ fair 
wind for Led Sound, where the Allied 
fleets were anchored, and the adventurous 
Pet and her crew reached their goal 
among them. 

Hughes, like many another, was griev- 
ously disappointed at the inaction and 
futility of the whole of the fighting on the 
part of the Allies. The capture of Bomar- 
sund was the only successful military and 
naval effort, but a severe disappointment as 
the sum total of a great naval campaign, 
especially, as Hughes writes, “when com- 
pared with the presumptuous boasting that 
inaugurated the undertaking.” This poor 
result was not due to the incompetence of 
the fleet, but was caused. solely by the in- 
activity and timidity of the home govern- 
ment. 

He arrived back at Copenhagen on Aug- 
ust 31, and the Pet now fell in with bad 
weather. After making a start she had to 
put into Fladstrand for shelter and to land 
one of the paid hands in the incipient 
stages of cholera. It was not until Septem- 
ber 9 that the little ship was able to leave 
ior her long, stormy passage of 480 miles 
across the North Sea, short-handed and 





ON THE BALTIC, NEAR THE ALAND ISLANDS 


with the added anxiety of the illness of 
Lieut. Hughes, who became unable to as- 
sist in the working of the ship, which set 
forth with a pleasant westerly breeze in 
company with a squadron of small Swedish 
and Norwegian cutters. Hughes remarks: 
“Tt is extraordinary what wretched craft 
these north country cutters are. In plying 
to windward I do not believe there is one 
of them that can go nearer than 6 or 6% 
points allowing for. leeway; all the evening 
and all the night we continued overhauling 
them one after the other until on Sunday 
I think we had got forty or fifty under our 
fee.” 





By pluckily sticking at it, the Scaw was 


passed, but before long the sea grew 
heavy, the wind increased, and a _ hard 
struggle began. “Having gained an offing, 
I got down my mainsail and stowed him 
for the last time, set the trysail, close- 
reefed the boltsprit—(Hughes always 
writes boltsprit)—and with storm jib and 
reefed foresail sent her at it once more.” 

“Now became apparent the value of 
length, weight and an easy section in this 
thrash to windward over a stormy sea. I 
continued to feel my way across by the 
lead, keeping the little cutter on that tack 
on which she looked best up for her port. 
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CHART SHOWING GROUND COVERED ON THE CRUISE OF THE PET TO THE BALTIC IN 1854 
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THOUGH SURROUNDED BY THE SNOW-COVERED PEAKS OF THE ROCKIES, GRAND LAKE, COLORADO, IS THE SCENE OF WEEKLY YACHT RACES AND 
BOASTS A YACHT CLUB, WITH THE HIGHEST ANCHORAGE IN THE WORLD, 10,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


The little ship behaved admirably, weather- 
ing and forereaching everything we fell in 
with in a surprising manner. Fine clipper 
barques and schooners that certainly would 
have forereached on us in fine weather now 
fell to leeward and dropped astern, and 
that, too, so rapidly that I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. But it was hard and 
anxious work—on one occasion I stood 
nineteen hours at the helm, and then only 
abandoned it when it came on to blow such 
a gale that we were compelled to heave to.” 

The little Pet must have been a perfect 
wonder hove to. The plucky owner took 
refuge below from the bitter gale, the vessel 
being then under double-reefed trysail and 
storm jib and the cockpit battened down. 
Under these strenuous circumstances the 
tough crew sat down to a meal of “a strong 
brew ef not tea, toast and Welsh rabbit to 
console us, one hand looking up every 
minute to see all right.” She was hove to 
all night and until noon next day. The next 
night at midnight sailing to windward was 
impossible, and again she was put head to 
wind, 

They spoke two vessels to compare 
reckonings, having no quadrant on board. 
It would have been impossible to have 
made effective use of one if it had been 
there. The extreme weatherliness of the 


Pet is made clear by the following remark: 
“On both these occasions we found it nec- 
essary to come about a long distance on 
their lee quarter, and by the time we came 
up to them their leeway was sure to bring 
them down within hail of us.” 

Nine days were thus spent, battling 
against head winds and seas, and on the 
ninth evening two welcome shore lights 
were sighted. On the tenth day land was 
seen, and the little ship reached her home 
port, Lowestoft, “after zigzagging across 
480 miles of sea, never for an hour on our 
true course, after being thrice hove to, on 
one occasion for 15 hours, the first land- 
fall was the very spot for which we were 
bound. We heard afterwards that the 
Maria, schooner, which had been our 
neighbor in the roadstead at Copenhagen, 
had foundered in the North Sea, and four 
other vessels had perished during our pass- 
age on the same voyage.” 

The Rev. Robert Edgar Hughes, M.A., 
deserves remembrance in the minds of 
modern day cruisers. What a fine sailor 
he was, and what a shipmate to have been 
at sea with! I think it is possible to im- 
prove on the Pet in some few ways, but 
after all most of the essentials of a good 
cruiser are contained in her old fashioned 
carcass. 
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A Rocky Mountain Yacht Club 
By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 
ry wa the fact that Denver, Colo- 


rado, is a mile above sea level, 

between two oceans, the terms 
“commodore” and “skipper” are not un- 
common in that city. A visitor from the 
seaboard smiles wonderingly when he hears 
one of these terms applied to a Denver law- 
yer or merchant. But if his curiosity leads 
him far enough to ask for an explanation, 
he finds out about Colorado’s unique yacht 
club. 

At Grand Lake, in the heart of the moun- 
tains and near the western boundary of the 
new Rocky Mountain National Park, this 
yacht club has flourished for many years. 
The lake is one of the scenic gems of the 
Colorado Rockies. It is 10,000 feet above 
sea level and is surrounded by giant peaks. 
Grand Lake for years has been one of the 
favorite summer resorts in the Colorado 
region, and now that a national park has 
been established in its locality, it is ex- 
pected that the annual regatta of the Grand 
Lake Yacht Club will appeal to a largely in- 
creased number of spectators, 

The Grand Lake Yacht Club is regis- 
tered in the American Lloyd’s and boasts 
the highest anchorage in the world. The 





REGATTA AT THE GRAND LAKE YACHT CLUB, COLORADO, WHERE A 5'4-MILE COURSE IS LAID OUT ON A LAKE NEARLY TWO MILES ABOVE 


races are held annually under regulation 
rules. The yachts are mostly of the sloop 
type, with single head rig, and carry top- 
sails. The races are mostly over a 5.5-mile 
course, and are always the subject of more 
than local interest. Ranchers, miners and 
prospectors often travel rmiany miles 
through the mountains to be present at 
the regatta of the Grand Lake Yacht Club. 
In their picturesque attire they mingle with 
the fashionably dressed visitors from Den- 
ver and the East, and a more unique as- 
semblage for a yacht race could not be 
imagined. 

Good breezes are the rule on Grand 
Lake and the presence of the surround- 
ing mountains often causes counter air 
current, which play havoc with the best laid 
plans of the skippers, and local knowledge 
counts for much. Often when a venture- 
some sailor has cracked on too much can- 
vas a treacherous cross-current from a dis- 
taint draw between two mountain’ peaks 
will hit and overturn his yacht when vic- 
tory is almost within his grasp. A duck- 
ing is no unusual occurrence, but the sail- 
ors all have to be good swimmers so no 
serious accident has ever occurred. 

The yacht club has its own club house 
and wharf. Its membership is not com- 
posed entirely of Colorado residents. Many 
people from Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
other Western States own cottages on 
Grand Lake, and are prominent members 
of the yacht club. The lake itself is 117 
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SEA LEVEL 


miles from Denver and is two and a half 
miles long and from one to one and one half 
miles wide. It is one of the chief scenic 
features in the beautiful Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 


Points to Remember in Taking 
Bearings 
In taking bearings to plot position use ob- 


jects as near as possible, as an error in the 
bearing will make only a small error in the 
position. If objects at a distance were used 
a small error in the bearing would affect the 
position greatly. On the other hand, when 
taking bearings to check the deviation of 
the compass, use objects as far away as pos- 
sible, as a small error in position will not af- 
fect the bearing appreciably. 





SCOUT, A NEW 30-FOOT HIGH-SPEED RUNABOUT, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY WM. H. HAND, jR., 
FOR MR. P. W. WHITTEMORE. WITH A 6-CYLINDER MOTOR A SPEED OT 35 MILES HAS BEEN 
OBTAINED, AND THE BOAT IS CERTAINLY “STEPPING,” AS MAY BE SEEN FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH 
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NEW 38-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER DESIGNED BY F. K. LORD. 


A 38-Foot Express Cruiser 


Another express cruiser that will do some 
lively “stepping” this summer is the 38- 
footer building at Greenport from designs 
by Frederick K. Lord. for his own use. 
This boat will have 9-feet beam and will 
be powered with a 300 H.P. 6-cylinder, 634 
x 7%-inch Dusenberg engine which will 
probably give her a speed of from 30 to 35 
miles per hour. She is of the combination 
raised deck and trunk cabin type, pleasing 
in outline and of easily driven form, while 
she is fitted up below for cruising with two 
berths forward, a good sized galley, ice box, 
toilet, and the like. 
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A Forty-Foot Cruiser 


An interesting arrangement for a 40- 
footer is shown in the accompanying plans 
of a power boat of that length recently de- 
signed and built by the New York Yacht, 
Launch & Engine Company, of Morris 
Heights, New York City. The other dimen- 
sions of the boat are: water-line length 39 
feet 7 inches, beam 10 feet 6 inches and 
draft 2 feet 9 inches. The boat is of the 
raised deck type with straight sheer and is 
very stylish in appearance. 





SPEED TO BE OVER 30 MILES PER HOUR 


The after cabin contains a large state 
room, toilet room and wardrobe, while -the 
forward cabin contains the main saloon with 
an unusually large hanging locker, galley, 
large ice box, etc. There is a shallow cock- 
pit aft with an athwartship seat at the after 
end. 

The motor power consists of a 4-cylinder 
5%-inch x 7%-inch Twentieth Century 
motor of the latest design. Gasolene is 
carried in tanks on either side of the engine 
room, one being beneath a work bench, and 
the other beneath a berth for the paid hand. 











A 60-Foot Express Cruiser 


A new express cruiser for the Great 
Lakes is a 60-footer designed by Christen 
Hansen, of Sandusky, Ohio, for Mr. P. G. 
Thompson, Jr., and Mr. Logan Thompson, 
for use at Charlevoix, Mich. This is a 60- 
footer, the plans of which are shown here- 
with. 

She has an unusually large enclosed 
bridge deck, while she is handled from a 
steering bridge abaft this pilot house, where 
all steering and engine controls are led. 
There is a comfortable and good-sized after- 
cabin, with toilet.room and well equipped 
galley opening from it. She is to be very 
fast and is powered with two 8-cylinder 
Sterling motors, developing 200 horsepower 
each. They are built right and left-handed, 
facing inboard, making them extremely 
convenient to handle. 


A 22-Foot Waterline Aux-. 
iliary Sloop 


MALL single-handers are always an 
~ interesting type, and especially when 
such a boat is equipped with an en- 
gine giving her her maximum efficiency both 
under power and sail. With the increase 
in the price of gasolene there is quite a 
swing back toward the sailboat with aux- 
iliary power, rather than toward the out- 
and-out power boat. 

The plans of the 22-foot waterline aux- 
iliary sloop, which are reproduced here, 
show a particularly good boat of the sin- 
gle-handed auxiliary type that is not only 
interesting because of the great amount of 
room and comfort in her, but also on ac- 
count of her seaworthiness and general all 
round ability, spelled with a big “A.” The 
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boat was designed and built by Geo. L. 
Chaisson, of Swampscott, Mass., for E. W. 
Kendrick, of New York, and is 22 feet 
long on the water, 26% feet over all, 8 
feet beam, and draws 2 feet 9 inches of 
water. On these dimensions she has more 
room inside her than many boats half again 
as large. She is small enough to be handled 
easily by one man, can be operated at a 


minimum of expense, and yet is capable of 











Her owner has 


going almost anywhere. 
had a lot of experience cruising, knows what 
the essentials are, and the size of the boat 
has not deterred him from looking out for 


bodily comforts. For instance, there is a 


large sized icebox, which will be appre- 
ciated on a long cruise; a cheery little 
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“Shipmate” to warm the cabin on chilly 
nights or to cook a good meal on at any 
time, a set of drawers and a galley sink 
which drains overboard. 

Fresh water is carried in a portable five- 
gallon can, salt water is tapped directly 
into the cabin from outside. A drop front 
to one of the seat lockers is situated so as 
to clear the cabin steps, yet near enough to 
the engine to be got at immediately for 
emergency tools. The toilet is arranged so 
as to be out of sight without monopolizing 
a special rcom. 

An interesting feature is the large hatch 
on the cabin top, which opens from for- 
ward and scoops the air into the cabin 
when under way, and when at anchor sets 
over a mosquito framing. 
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New “Speedway” Houseboat 
Cruiser 


HE Gas Engine & Power Co. and 

: Charles L. Seabury & Co., Con- 
solidated, of Morris Heights, New 

York City, have developed several new 
houseboat designs. with the purpose of 
making a specialty of this type. Each year 
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the houseboat has become more and more 
popular. Florida, the home of yachting 
and motor boating in -winter, has been 
largely instrumental in its development. 
With the use of such a boat for Florida, 
and also northern waters, it was desirable 
to develop the so-called houseboat cruiser ; 
that is, a craft combining cruising features, 
seaworthiness and moderate speed with the 
comforts of the houseboat. Following this 
idea, a design like the accompanying 
shows a boat with all the grace, appear- 
ance and appointments of a yacht. 

This new “Speedway” design is distinct- 
ive in many respects. Maximum ven- 
tilation and light are essential in this type 
»f boat, and windows are used the entire 
















































































fength of the cabin, while forward a raised 
deck section forms a high bow. This is 
a desirable, seaworthy feature. The line of 
the bow is not carried up to the deck-house 
line, but is lower, to allow forward ports 
in the forward stateroom. This is a new 
feature, as the ordinary houseboat cruiser 


either has a low bow following the deck 
line, or an extremely high bow following 
the house line. 

The arrangement below is as follows: 
Owner’s double stateroom in the forward 
end of the cabin, with bathroom in connec- 


tion. Double stateroom on the starboard 


side, with toilet adjoining. Two single 
staterooms to port, with upper and lower 
berths. Next aft is the main saloon. A 
stairway leads up on the port side to the 
deck-house, and a gangway on the star- 
board: side leads up to the landing stage. 
Joining the main saloon on the starboard 
side is another large stateroom, and oppo- 
site this is the. galley and a separate com- 
partment for the heating plant. Two six 
cylinder 634-inch x 8%-inch heavy duty 
“Speedway” motors are installed abaft 
amidships, with the necessary auxiliary 
machinery. Following the engine room is 








a captain’s and engineer’s stateroom and a 
stateroom for the crew. There is a toilet 
in connection with same. Passage from 
the engine room leads up to the after-deck. 

The length over all of this new boat is 
80 feet; beam, 20 feet; draft, 3 feet. The 
twin 110-horse-power motors give a speed 


of 12 to 14 knots per hour. 
A 20-Foot Knockabout 
A about that appeals to us particu- 
larly is the one shown herewith, 


LITTLE 20-foot waterline knock- 
designed by John G. Alden, of Boston, for 














Mr. Charles Power, of New York, for use 
at Digby, Nova Scotia. The boat is 27 
feet 6 inches overall, 7 feet 8 inches beam 
and 3 feet g inches draft, the draft being 
restricted by the owner to this limit. She 
was, therefore, given a long keel and she 
should work to windward very well and be 
particularly good in rough water. 

She is a very handsome boat, has about 
2,000 pounds of outside ballast, with a total 
sail area of 388 square feet. The ends are 
moderate, the forward sections fairly sharp 
and the freeboard rather more than nor- 
mal. There is a good sized cockpit that 
will accommodate a large party for day 
sailing, and a hatch in the stern to take the 
bracket of an outboard motor for auxil- 
iary power. A boat of this type would 
make an ideal one-design class for racing 
and for day sailing. 


A Comfortable 75-Footer 


One of the new boats which will be seen 
on the Atlantic Coast this year, particularly 
around Narragansett Bay, is the Dorothea, 
just completed at Salisbury, Md., from de- 
signs by J. Murray Watts, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. She is owned by Mr. John R. Fell, of 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, and is, we be- 
lieve, the first large express cruiser to be 
completed this summer. 
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Her general dimensions are: 75 feet 6 
inches long over all, 12 feet beam, and 3 feet 
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DOROTHEA, A NEW 75-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER FOR MR. JOHN R, FELL OF PHILADELPHIA 











She is driven by two 6- 


6 inches draft. 
cylinder 5%-inch x 63-inch Sterling en- 
gines, developing about 170 total horse- 


power. With this very moderate power 
plant she has made over 200 miles in a 
day’s run, at an average speed of 17 miles. 

There is an unusual amount of accommo- 
dations in the boat for a craft of this size. 
The layout includes one double stateroom, 
12 feet by 12 feet, for the owner ; two single 
staterooms, main saloon, bathroom and toilet 
room. The engine room is amidships, the 
galley and fo’c’sle being forward, where 
there are berths for four hands and a sepa- 
rate room for the sailing master. There is, 
in addition, a deck house which gives an 
uninterrupted view on all sides and at the 
same time offers shelter for the party on 
deck. The steering bridge is abaft this 
deck house, from which the boat is handled. 
The yacht carries three launches, one of 
them a little 10-foot scow hydroplane with 
a speed of 22 miles, which is seen slung on 
the davits. 


































Wemootah, a New 70-Foot 


Cruiser 
r ; “HERE was launched on June 3 at the 
works of the Gas Engine & Power 
Co, and Charles L. Seabury & Co., 
Cons., Morris Heights, New York City, a 
70-foot cruising gasolene yacht for Mr. A. 





LAUNCH OF THE WEMOOTAH AT THE GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. & C, L. SEABURY co.’s WORKS, 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 


ary or transom berths at the after end. 


batteries, etc. 


Sound and adjacent waters. 










Gardiner Cooper, of New York City. 
This new yacht is 70 feet overall, 13 
feet beam, 4 feet draft, and has a speed 
of 13% to 14 miles per hour. While 
she is of wood construction there 
are four water-tight steel bulk- 
heads. 

The accommodation plan shows = 

















































































































a chain locker forward, followed by thé 
crew’s quarters. Next aft will be the own-\ 
er’s stateroom and lavatory, arranged with 
panel berth to starboard, and extension 
sofa on the port side. The engine room is 
amidships, containing two 200-gallon gaso- 
lene tanks. Over the motor. compartment 
is a midship deck, with steering wheel, bin- 
nacle and compass, and controls. Follow- 
ing this midship deck is a deck house con- 
taining galley at the forward end and fitted 
with an alcohol stove and the necessary ap- 
purtenances to make up a first-class yacht 
galley. On the port side is a lavatory and 
toilet room. Following these two compart- 
ments a main saloon and dining-room are 
arranged, fitted with two Pullman or panel 
berths at the forward end and two station- 


The motive power consists of one of the 
latest design 6-cylinder 634-inch x 84-inch 
100-115 “Speedway” engines of the air 
starting type. There will also be an electric 
light plant fitted, consisting of a dynamo, 


Mr. Cooper will use the Wemootah, as 
the new boat is named, on Long Island 
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Steering a Yacht to Windward 
in a Heavy Sea 
GM auarterin the yacht in a following or 


quartering sea is usually.a great deal 

harder than steering on the wind; yet 
on the latter point of sailing in a heavy sea 
one must be an adept at steering in order 
to get the most out of the boat, and to ease 
as far as possible the strain of driving into 
it, with the consequent tendency to tear 
things all to pieces. 

In steering to windward in a sea a great 
deal depends on the way the boat is can- 
vassed. She should carry not only the sail 
that will best balance her, and that will not 
heel her too far, but yet enough canvas to 
drive her through the head sea. If the 
mainsail is reefed the headsail should be 
reduced in proportion to maintain the bal- 
ance, and a boat will sail best if her rail is 
above water normally, giving her enough 
reserve Stability to withstand the puffs with- 
out burying herself too much. 

Sails cannot be trimmed as close in rough 
water as in smooth,and themainsheet should 
be eased oft a couple of feet in a head sea 
and the weather topping-lift set up so as to 
take the weight of the boom. The head- 
sheets should also be eased a trifle, though 
not too much, as slack headsheets in a head 
sea are apt to allow a boat to get in irons. 

Whereas the helmsman usually sits to lee- 
ward in light weather, in heavy weather he 
should sit to windward, with a firm grip on 
the tiller and his feet braced against the lee- 
ward cockpit seat or on a cleat, so that he 
can pull the tiller up to him to keep her off. 
On this point of sailing he must be very 
careful to keep her full and sailing all the 
time, for if she is luffed too much to meet 
the heavy seas, she is apt to lose way, drop 
down into the following hollow with a bang 
and get in irons. From his seat at the 
tiller the helmsman can see the seas. When- 
ever he notices a big one he should ease 
the helm down so as to turn the boat’s head 
toward the crest, keeping complete com- 
mand with the tiller. Just before she 
reaches the highest part of the wave the 
helm should be put up and the yacht kept 
off, so as to sail her down the back of the 
sea and through the hollow with a rap 
full on. He will find that in doing this he 
must devote all his attention to the steering, 
easing the helm (cr luffing) when necessary 
without letting her come up too much, and 
yet keeping her off wherever possible, so as 
to keep the boat going at all times. It’s im- 
portant to pull the helm up in plenty of 
time before she reaches the crest to prevent 
her falling into the hollow while stand- 
ing up straight. Otherwise, the wind will 
be knocked out of her sails and the head 
sea will kill her dead, in which case she will 
have to be kept away off to get her going. 
This may allow the next sea to hit her 
broad on the weather beam. 

In rough, confused water this is quite a 
task, but in the open the seas are usually 
regular, and with a little practice one will 





ZILPH, OWNED BY J. E. HAYES, JR.,. WINNER OF THE FIRST RACE OF THE NEW 40-FOOT ONE- 


DESIGN CLASS OF THE 


soon get on to the instinctive way of meet- 
ing the upward rise of the big seas and fall- 
ing off so as to sail down the backs of them. 
If the yacht carries a smaller jib than nec- 
essary, it should be sheeted down hard for 
windward work (so as to overcome the ten- 
dency of the mainsail to make her luff. If 
double headsails are used the jib should be 
trimmed in somewhat flatter than the stay- 
sail for this same reason. 


Don’t Anchor in the Lane 


The Army engineers have charted 
fairway lanes in Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sounds, and other Massachusetts’ waters, 
and laid out anchorage areas. Anchoring 
in the fairway lanes is prohibited: A set 
of rules and regulations, with charts, has 
been published for the guidance of mari- 
ners. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


The New Forty-Footers 


As a result of the first half dozen races 
on the Sound the new fleet of 40-footers 
of the New York Yacht Club is beginning 
to get into racing trim. As aclass, the boats 
have not shown remarkable speed, and, 
while the sport in the class has been good, 
it is only because the boats are all one design. 
In some of the earlier races the 30-footers 
gave them a close run as regards speed. In 
the New York Yacht Club race every boat 
in the class was beaten by A. G. Hanan’s 
new Class “P” boat Nahma, a much smaller 
yacht; the two classes sailing the same 
course, They are furnishing excellent sport, 
however, and while it will probably take 
some time to get accustomed to their par- 
ticular style of beauty, they are comfortable 
and able boats in spite of their looks. 





Famous Sea Raiders of the Past 


The Civil War Period—Though the Confederate Cruisers Were Eminently Successful in Destroying Northern Merchantmen, 








Thew Activities Had Practically No Effect on the Outcome of the War. 


) BLOCKADE, to be 
binding, must be 
effective. So says 
International Law. 
This does not 
mean that it must 
be “air tight,” but 
that the blockad- 
ing force must 
constitute a posi- 
‘ tive danger to any 
vessel attempting to evade it. It is prac- 
tically impossible to make a blockade so 
strict that absolutely no vessel can run it 
unless the blockaded port is occupied. This 
was done on our Southern coast in the Civil 
War as the Confederate ports were cap- 
tured. The cordon that the Union Navy 
drew about the Confederacy slowly stran- 
gled the revolted States, while the armies of 
the North hammered them into submission, 
Nevertheless, though there is no question 
that the blockade was not effective, it was 
broken by a number of vessels, the run- 
ners continuing until the very end of the 
war. Most of them were British merchant- 
men, built especially for this hazardous serv- 
ice, though a very few of the Confederate 
cruisers ran in or out at different times. 

At the beginning of the war the United 
States Navy was small and the ships scat- 
tered, but the South had no naval vessels 
at all. They had, therefore, to create a 
navy, though shipyards and skilled workmen 
were lacking. What facilities existed in the 
South, or were improvised, were mainly de- 
voted to the building of ironclads, and the 
energy displayed in the construction of these 
formidable craft was remarkable. By a 
strange fatality few of them were com- 
pleted in time to be of service, and most of 
them were taken or destroyed before they 
had done very much damage. But we need 
not concern ourselves with the ironclads 
here. 

The Confederate cruisers were remark- 
able as commerce destroyers and were the 
terror of Northern ship owners, though 
their exploits, as is usual in commerce-de- 
stroying, had no appreciable effect on the 
outcome of the war and produced only irri- 
tation. They were seagoing vessels, Eng- 
lish-built, and could keep the sea for long 
periods of time, as they all, except the 
Georgia and ‘Tallahassee, had full sail 
power and did much of their cruising under 
canvas. Their commanders were skilled 
seamen and resourceful officers, trained for 
years in the navy, who had heard the call 
of their States more clearly than that of 
their Nation. The profession of arms, afloat 
or on land, appealed to the Southerner ; 
there was a saying in the “old navy” that 
“Southern officers and Yankee seamen could 
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By CHARLES H. HALL. 


sweep the seas.” At the outbreak of the 
war many of the Southern naval officers re- 
signed their commissions and sought service 
under the Confederacy. Almost without 
exception they displayed the seamen’s en- 
ergy and resourcefulness and had distin- 
guished careers. We may be proud of them 
as Americans. 

A few privateers were commissioned in 
‘61, but most of them had short and inglo- 
rious careers. The brig Echo, a slaver, was 
armed with five guns, renamed Jefferson 
Davis and sent out to cruise against North- 
ern commerce. She made eight prizes in a 
couple of months, but was lost trying to 
enter St. Augustine. The revenue cutter 
Aiken was renamed Petrel and two guns 
mounted on her. She was commissioned 
on July 10, 1861, and on the 28th of the 
same month was sunk by the frigate St. 
Lawrence, three shots being fired by the 
privateer and two by the frigate. The 
schooner Beauregard also had a _ short 
cruise, as she was driven ashore by the U. 
S. S. Union a month after she was commis- 
sioned. The schooners Dixie, Sallie and 
Retribution made three or four prizes each, 
as did the steamer Calhoun. 

The first really successful deep-water 
cruiser to get to sea was the Sumter, com- 
manded by the famous (or notorious) 
Raphael Semmes. She was originally a 
packet steamer called Havana, plying 
between New Orleans and Cuba. She was 
a bark-rigged propeller of a little over 500 
tons, and was strengthened and fitted out 
as a man-of-war at New Orleans. Her bat- 
tery was an 8-inch shell gun on a pivot amid- 
ships, four 32-pounders and a 24-pound 
howitzer, 

' Fitting out was slow, as the mechanics of 

the Crescent City were unfamiliar with 
warship requirements, though Semmes was 
impatient to be off. Late in June, 1861, she 
dropped down to the Head of the Passes 
and awaited her opportunity to escape, the 
time being spent in drilling the crew and in 
doing the thousand-and-one things needed to 
prepare the ship for sea. On June 30th the 
chance came, and the Sumter started out, 
the blockaders being off station temporarily. 
The Brooklyn chased, but had engine trou- 
ble and gave~up in a few hours. Semmes 
hoisted the “Stars and Bars’”—the first 
Confederate flag to be shown on the high 
seas—and the crew cheered loudly. A 
week later the Sumter entered Cienfuegos 
with seven prizes, all sugar-laden, and re- 
quested that he be allowed to leave them in 
port until adjudicated. This request was 
refused and thereafter he burned or bonded 
his captures. 

Leaving Cuba, a couple more vessels 

were taken, and then the course was shaped 
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for the coast of South America. Curacoa 
and La Guayra were visited, and then the 
Sumter cruised along the shores of Vene- 
zuela and the Guianas, calling at the prin- 
cipal ports, and finally anchoring in Maran- 
ham, Brazil, her furthest south. Then she 
spent about a month under sail, with banked 
fires, to the northward of Cape St. Roque, 
in the track of homeward-bound merchant- 
men. But the alarm had been sounded and 
that great fork-road of commerce was bare 
of Northern craft, and only a couple of 
prizes were taken. Early in November the 
Sumter coaled in St. Pierre, Martinique. By 
that time prizes were very scarce, fiftecn 
neutrals being boarded in four days without 
finding a single Yankee ship. Within a 
week the U. S. S. Iroquois blockaded her, 
but she got to sea on the night of the 23d 
and headed across the ocean, while the 
Iroquois, Keystone State, Niagara, Pow- 
hatan and San Jacinto combed the Carib- 
bean for her. On the way across she took 
four prizes. Three were burned, while 
one, with a British cargo, was bonded. 

The Sumter put into Cadiz on January 
4th, 1862, and was floated into the govern- 
ment drydock soon after, though she had 
been ordered away on her arrival .A fort- 
night later she sailed for Gibraltar, making 
two captures on the way, and there her 
marauding career ended. lier boilers were 
used up and she needed extensive repairs to 
fit her for further cruising. She was 
blockaded by the Tuscarora and Kearsarge 
and was finally laid up and sold. The 
National vessels lay in the Spanish port of 
Algeciras, adjoining Gibraltar, and kept a 
strict watch. The British authorities did 
not like this proceeding at all and wrote 
numerous notes about it to T. A. M. Craven, 
who commanded the Tuscarora. The cor- 
respondence is amusing now, as Craven had 
fun with the Britishers. He was a high- 
spirited patriot, and the presence of the 
Sumter, to say nothing of the attitude of 
the English regarding her, was most of- 
fensive to him. In his letters he consist- 
ently referred to Semmes as “the captain 
of the pirate ship,” “notorious corsair,” 
and other choice epithets. These expres- 
sions, “applied to a Confederate vessel in 
this anchorage,” were regarded as “incor- 
rect and offensive to the authority granting 
and maintaining the rights of neutrality.” 
England’s neutrality at that time was rather 
benevolent toward the Confederacy. 

The next commerce destroyer to start op- 
erations against Yankee shipping was the 
Florida. She was built on the Mersey for 
the Confederate government, but ostensibly 
for an English owner, as she was regis- 
tered as a British vessel. She was a bark- 
rigged propeller of 560 tons, and could 
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make 10% knots under steam in smooth 
water and 13% knots under canvas alone. 
She left Liverpool late in March, ’62, as the 
Oreto, and proceeded to Nassau. Here she 
was seized for violating the “Foreign En- 
listment Act,” but was soon released. She 
was taken to Green Cay, a little island some 
60 miles from Nassau, and was joined 
there by the steamer that brought her bat- 
tery, two 7-inch Blakely rifles and six rifled 
6-inch broadside guns. The Confederate 
flag was hoisted and the ship steamed to 
Cardenas. Here she was visited by that 
dread scourge of the tropics, yellow fever. 
There was no doctor aboard, so her com- 
mander, J. N. Maffitt, cared for the sick 
until stricken himself. The Spanish at 
Havana sent two warships to her assist- 
ance and their surgeons attended the sick. 
Maffitt came to after a week’s illness to 
find the doctors in consultation on his case. 
Only one of them seemed to think he would 
recover, but the invalid assured him “that 
his prognostics were correct, as I had no 
time to die”! Havana was visited and then 
a dash for a Southern port, to get a crew, 


was decided on. Mobile was selected, 
though it was blockaded. 
English men-of-war were continually 


poking round the blockade then, so the Flor- 
ida headed for the Oneida, flagship of the 
blockaders, in broad daylight. She flew 
British colors and was taken for another 
offcious Johnny Bull. The mistake was 
not discovered until she was almost up to 
the Oneida. The blockaders went to quar- 
ters and opened fire, but the audacious 
cruiser got into port, though she suffered 
some from the Federal fire. She was too 
weak-handed to reply to it. It was one of 
the most daring feats of the war. 

The dash into Mobile was made on Sep- 
tember 4th, 1862, and the Florida stayed 
there until the 15th of January, 1863, when 
she ran through the blockade of eleven ves- 
sels and made Nassau. A heavy north- 
easter was blowing at the time of her escape 
and she was chased off the coast by the R. 
R, Cuyler, which stuck to her till dark. A 
month later the Sonoma chased her for a 





Cc. S. S, FLORIDA. 


IN BROAD DAYLIGHT AND WITH HIS SMALL CREW 
WEAKENED BY YELLOW FEVER, MAFFIT RAN THE 
FEDERAL BLOCKADE INTO MOBILE 


day and a half without getting within 
range. From Nassau the Florida went to 
Havana and was there for a few days, when 
Maffit sailed for a raid on the New Eng- 
land coast, but a hard gale damaged the 
ship, her coal was running low and she put 
into Bermuda. Thence she sailed south, 
touching at Fernando de Noronha and Per- 
nambuco and making a great many prizes, 
most of them fine, large ships. One cap- 
tured brig was renamed Oreto and made a 
tender. More of her later. The Florida left 
Pernambuco May 1i2th and ran North, 
going within 50 miles of New York and 
making seven prizes before she anchored in 
Bermuda, in the middle of July. On the 
8th of that month, when near Nantucket, 
shots were exchanged with the chartered 
steamer Ericsson, a poorly-armed craft, 
that had to run. At Bermuda-the Florida 
and the shore battery exchanged a salute, 
the only foreign salute received by the Con- 
federate Government. 

From Bermuda the cruiser sailed across 
the Atlantic, taking two vessels near the 
European coast. She entered Brest and 
was drydocked there, and then Maffit was 
detached at his own request on account of 
ill health. Some months were spent in the 
French port, the ship sailing under her new 
commander on February roth at 2 in the 
morning to dodge the Kearsarge, which 
was watching outside for her. She touched 
at Funchal and ran from the old sailing 
sloop of war St. Louis, which was there, 
and then went to Teneriffe and filled up 
with coal. Most of the next two months 
was spent in the track of the homeward- 
bounders, but prizes were scarce, and after 
coaling at Martinique she cruised to the 
northward with some succéss. The mail 
steamer Electric Spark was captured on July 
10th, 1864, only 73 miles east of Delaware 
Breakwater, and scuttled. A raid on the 
fishing fleet was abandoned, as the coast 
was thoroughly alarmed, and the cruiser 
headed south again, anchoring in Pernam- 
buco on the 4th of October. 

Next day the U. S. S. Wachusett 
anchored there and three days later took 


her. It was a flagrant violation of the 
neutrality of the port, and Commander Col- 
lins was court-martialed for it, and the 
Florida ordered restored to Brazil. But the 
ship, while at anchor in Hampton Roads, 
was “accidentally” run into and sunk, and 
the sentence of the court, dismissal, was not 
approved. Collins offered no defense, but 
asked that it be entered on the record of the 
court that the capture of the Florida was for 
the public good. We apologized to Brazil, 
and in ’66 the Nipsic fired a salute in Bahia 
to the flag of Brazil. 

The Florida’s tender, Oreto, had mean- 
while been having rather a hectic cruise. 
She was commanded by Lieutenant G, W. 
Read, who planned a dash into the Chesa- 
peake, but learned that it was too well 
guarded. Read shifted his crew and bat- 
tery into the captured bark Tacony, and 
supplemented his single howitzer with sev- 
eral “Quaker” guns of wood and raided the 
shipping along the Atlantic Coast. In twelve 
days he burned or bonded twenty-four ves- 
sels. Then a schooner took his fancy and 
he burned the bark and ran into Portland, 
Me. That night they boarded and took the 
revenue cutter Caleb Cushing, but were 
themselves captured the next day within 
20 miles of Portland. The alarm caused by 
this raid was tremendous. The Navy De- 
partment was bombarded with telegrams 
from every Board of Trade and shipowner 
on the coast, ships were hurried to sea from 
all of the navy yards and others were hastily 
chartered, armed, manned and sent in 
chase. The relief was great when Read 
and his audacious twenty were finally 
locked up in Fort Warren, 

The Georgia and Rappahannock were 
also English-built, but the former was not a 
brilliant success and the latter never got 
further on her way than Calais, where she 
was laid up until the end of the war. She 
never did get her battery or more than a 
fraction of her crew. 

The career of the Alabama is well known, 
as she was the most successful commerce 
destroyer of the whole war. She was com- 
manded by Semmes, the same who had the 





c. Ss. S. ALABAMA, THE MOST SUCCESSFUL COMMERCE DESTROYER OF THE 
WAR. BUILT AND FITTED OUT IN ENGLAND, SHE WAS NEVER 
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Sumter, and was the terror of the seas for 
nearly two years. In twenty-two months 
she took sixty-three vessels and caused a 
property loss of over $4,000,000. Fifty- 
three of the prizes were destroyed, nine ran- 
somed and one made a tender and named 
Tuscaloosa. 

Built by the Lairds at Birkenhead as No. 
290 (her builders’ hull number), she got to 
sea a few hours before it was planned to 
seize her (possibly there were “leaks” in 
those days). 
the Azores, where two vessels met her with 
her battery, stores, etc., and Semmes and his 
officers joined her. She and her supply 
ships went just outside the marine league 
and cargoes were transferred, guns mounted 
and she was commissioned on the high seas. 
In all her wanderings she never saw a Con- 
federate port. Three days of hard work 
saw her fitted out and she was off on her 
destructive career. The first prize was 
made in about ten days, near the Azores, 
and several more were taken in that vicin- 
ity. She stretched away across the Atlan- 
tic, getting within 250 miles of New York, 
and ran down to Martinique for coal. The 
San Jacinto (the ship that stopped the 
Trent) turned up and Semmes slipped out 
at night. Soon after this the mail steamer 
Ariel was taken. She had some 700 souls cn 
board and Semmes did not know what to 
do with her. Yellow fever was raging in 
Kingston and he would not send her there, 
nor could he accommodate so many on the 
Alabama. He finally relased her on a bond 
for $261,000. She»was the twenty-sixth 
vessel captured: by the Alabama in three 
months. 

Semmes now planned an attack on Gen- 
eral Banks’s transport fleet and on January 
11, 1863, was off Galveston. The side-wheel 
gunboat Hatteras was sent to investigate the 
stranger and got close aboard before the Aia- 
bama opened fire. The Confederate cruiser 
mounted a 7-inch Blakely rifle and an 8- 
inch smooth bore on pivots and six 32- 
pounders in broadside. To these the Hat- 
teras opposed a 30-pounder Parrot rifle, a 
20-pounder rifle and two light 32’s on each 
broadside. At the end of thirteen mini‘tes 
the Hatteras -was sinking rapidly, being 
nearly blown out of the water by the heavy 
guns of her opponent. Her men were 
paroled at Kingston and her captor ran out 
through the Caribbean and into the Atlan- 
tic, where she cruised for a time in the 
latitude of the Canaries. She then spent 
some weeks off the coast of Brazil and male 
a number of captures. 

The Cape of Good Hope was next visited 
and the U. S. S. Vanderbilt dodged. Then 
came a long run across the Indian Ocean to 
the Straits of Sunda, an ocean cross-roads. 
Here and in the China Sea more luckless 
Yankees were taken and burned, a couple of 
months being spent in the neighborhood, 
Another prize was picked up near Cape Co- 
morin, though the run from there through 
the Mozambique Channel to Simon’s Bay 
was barren of prizes. Thence she ran over 


She went to Terceira, one of | 


to the South American coast again, where 
more captures were made, and the course 
was shaped for the. English Channel. The 
ship had been a long time at sea, her boil- 
ers were in bad shape and a general over- 
hauling was needed. She had to find a 
neutral port, as her own were closely block- 
aded. 

Although a number of Federal ships were 
hunting for her the cruiser had so far kept 
clear of warlike enemies. Soon after she 
put into Brest, however, the Kearsarge was 
after her. She was about the same size as 
the Alabama and mounted 7 guns, two II- 
inch smooth bores on pivot mounts, four 
light 32-pounders and a rifled 28. They 
fought on a bright Sunday morning, June 
19th, 1864. To quote from the grim brev- 
ity of the victor’s logbook: “* At 
10:57 the Alabama commenced the action 
with her starboard broadside at 1,090 yards’ 
range. At II we returned ker fire and 
came fairly into action, which we continued 
until meridian, when, observing signs of dis- 
tress in the enemy, together with a cessa- 
tion of her fire, our fire was withheld. At 
12:10 a boat, with an officer from the Ala- 
bama, came alongside and surrendered his 
vessel, with the information that she was 
rapidly sinking and a request for assistance. 
At 12:24 the Alabama went down in 40 
fathoms water, leaving most of her crew 
struggling in the water.’’ As usual, disci- 
pline and training told, the Alabama’s fire 
being rapid and wild, while the Kearsarge 
kept up a slow and steady pounding. Her 
big pivot guns did terrible execution, the 
after one being particularly effective. We 
need not concern ourselves with the contro- 
versy over the conduct of the English yaclit 
Deerhound, which picked up Semmes and 
some of his officers at the request of Captain 
Winslow and put into an English port with 
them, nor with the other questions brought 
up after the fight. 

While the Alabama was driving Yankee 
shipping to the shelter of neutral flags, the 
Confederates planned raids nearer home. 
Though Wilmington was closely watched, 
blockade-runners dashed in and cut in the 
dark of the mocn. These vessels were low- 
sided, lightly built steamers, with fine lines 
and high speed. Painted a neutral gray, 
they were almost invisible at night, and even 
if seen, their speed made them hard to hit or 
to catch. The Atlanta was a twin screw 
blockade-runner that could make 13% to 14 
knots—wonderfully fast-going for the 
period. She was bought by the Confederate 
Navy Department, renamed Tallahassee, 
and armed with a couple of pivot guns and a 
light piece on the forecastle. She was com- 
manded by John Taylor Wood and manned 
largely by soldiers—sailors being very scarce 
in the South in those days. 

On the night of August 6, 1864, the Talla- 
hassee ran out of Wilmington. She sighted 
five of the blockaders and was fired on by 
two but escaped undamaged. The next day 
she was chased at different times by four 
of the offshcre fleet and fired on by one 


of them, but Wood did not return the fire, 
as he did not want them to know that his 
vessel was armed. These outer blockaders 
were posted some distance off shore so that 
a vessel running out at night would arrive on 
their cruising ground in daylight. 

The Tallahassee ran to the northward and 
four days later, on the 11th, made her first 
prize. She had spoken many vessels, but 
all of them were under European flags. Two 
days were spent off New York and two New 
York pilot boats were captured and burned. 
Wood wanted to find a Hell Gate pilot, as he 
planned to run up the Bay and the: East 
River, through the Gate and so into the 
Sound, dealing out destruction to the ship- 
ping on the way and giving New York a 
first-class scare. Failing, her head was 
turned East, and she ran around George’s 
Bank and along the Maine coast, looking into 
the mouth of the Penobscot. On the 18th 
coal was running short, so Wood ran into 
Halifax. He had taken 33 prizes in this 
short cruise, though they were mostly small 
craft of light tonnage, the largest being the 
ship Adriatic, of nearly 1,000 tons. Sixteen 
were burned, ten scuttled, five bonded and 
two released. Prisoners were disposed of 
by putting them on a bonded prize. 

At Halifax, in spite of Northern reports 
that “the place swarmed with secessionists,” 
Wceod met rather a chilly reception. He was 
allowed to take on only 100 tons of coal, 
though he got 120, and was ordered to leave 
in twenty-four hours. Returning to the ship 
on his second day in port, he found a British 
officer with eleven armed boats watching 
her. That night the Tallahassee left Hal- 
ifax and ran for home, and on the 26th the 
blockade was run again and she anchored 
near Fort Fisher, 

This raid created panic on the Atlantic 
Coast. The Navy Department was bom- 
barded with letters and telegrams, and 
everything that could float, steam and carry 
a gun was armed and sent to sea. The pur- 
suers got near her once or twice, g:tided by 
burning prizes, but she was not caught. A 
couple of months later she ran out again, this 
time under the name of Olustee, and again 
ran North. She took a ship, a bark, a brig 
and three schooners. She left Wilmington 
on the night of October 2gth and ran back 
into that port on the night cf November 7th. 
Two of the schooners were captured only 
seven miles south of Block Island. Again 
the coast was excited, as rumor reported the 
raider in the Delaware and also in Gar- 
diner’s Bay. Ske carne near capture, as she 
was chased and fired on by the Sassacus for 
several hours on the 4th, but shook off her 
pursuer during the night. She was found 
again next day and chased until dark. On 
the 7th she had a running fight at long range 
with the Lillian, Montgomery and Quaker 
City, but ran away from them all and slipped 
through the inside fleet that night. 

The moral effect of these raids was very 
great. The Tallahassee was faster than any- 
thing the Government possessed and Wood’s 
audacity in prowling around New York was 
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amazing. He got newspapers from his prizes 
and could thus keep in touch with events 
ashore and run before things got too hot for 
him. _ The vessels of the navy were nearly 
all South on duty, those at the Northern 
navy yards were undergoing repairs and 
thus could not get to sea quickly, while 
there were few suitable merchant. vessels 
that could be chartered and sent out. 
Meanwhile, the last of the famous Con- 
federate cruisers was being fitted out at Liv- 
erpool. This was the goo-ton Clyde-built 
auxiliary bark Sea King. She was built for 
a transport and had made her maiden trip, 
to Bombay and return, when bought for the 
Confederacy. She was a composite vessel 
—Iron frames and teak planking—and had 
iron lower masts, topmasts, bowsprit, lower 
and topsail yards and iron standing rigging. 
She spread a lot of canvas and was fast 
under sail. The propeller, like that of the 
Alabama and many other cruisers of that 
day, could be hoisted out of the water when 
sailing. Her speed under steam was nine 
knots under the most favorable conditions. 





Cc. S. S. TALLAHASSEE, A CONVERTED BLOCKADE RUNNER. 


She left the Mersey for Madeira, and 
found there the steamer Laurel with her 
officers, guns and stores. The two vessels 
were lashed together near a little clump of 
rock called Las Desertas, and the Laurel’s 
cargo was transferred. James I. Waddell, 
formerly an officer of the U. S. Navy and 
at one time an instructor at Annapolis, took 
command, read his commission and hoisted 
the Confederate flag. He tried to coax as 
many as possible of the crews of the two 
vessels to enlist, but got only 23, and had to 
pay them high wages and a bounty. One of 
the lieutenants said disgustedly that “he 
never saw such a set of curs in all his experi- 
ence at sea.” This was in August, 1864. 

The new cruiser was now named Shenan- 
doah, and work began on her in earnest. 
The Confederate agent in England who had 
fitted out the ship had promised the ostensi- 
ble owner that no prizes would be taken be- 
fore her British register was cancelled. 
Waddell, therefore, had to allow time 
enough for the Laurel to get back to Fng- 


land and then add thirty days for legal for- 
malities. But there was plenty to occupy 
the time. Ports had to be cut, guns mounted, 
magazines built, fighting bolts driven, ete. 
The Laurel’s cargo had been rushed aboard 
the cruiser and no one knew where anything 
was. The fighting bolts, for instance, for 
the gun-breechings and tackles were found 
in a beef barrel in the hold! All hands 
worked hard, Waddell himself taking the 
wheel when he thought the helmsman could 
be better employed elsewhere. By the 22d 
the guns, a rifled 32-pounder and four 8- 
inch, were mounted, though they were not 
ready for use for some time after, as their 
equipment was lacking. Cabin and ward- 
robe furniture was extremely scant and sev- 
eral officers slept on deck for lack of berths. 

With the short crew on board sail could 
not be handled quickly, so. the Shenandoah 
steamed during daylight and jogged along 
under easy canvas at night, all the time 
working to the southward. On October 
30 the bark Alina, of Searsport, fell a prize 
to the cruiser and was burned She was a 


SHE TWICE MADE RAIDS ALONG THE ATLANTIC 
COAST AND CREATED PANIC FROM PORTLAND TO NORFOLK 


valuable capture, as she furnished blocks for 
gun tackles, ropes, canvas, crockery, bed- 
ding and a small supply of provisions. After 
considerable persuasion six of her crew en- 
listed. The effect on the spirits of the men 
was good and they looked forward eagerly 
to the next prize. “The cry of ‘Sail ho!’ 
was always greeted with manifestations of 
pleasure.” A Boston schooner, taken and 
and burned on November 5th, supplied pre- 
served fruits and cabin stores. Three days 
later a bark loaded with beef and pork was 
burned. Waddell hated to destroy that 
cargo, but had no room to stow any of it. 
Six of her crew joined the Shenandoah, as 
did three men from a coal-iaden brig taken 
the next day. The clipper ship Kate Prince, 
caught at midnight on the 11th, was ran- 
somed for $40,000 and prisoners were trans- 
ferred to her. 

The raider boomed along under sail 
through the Trades and ran down the Bra- 
zilian coast and across the South Atlantic 
t» the Island of Tristan d’Acunha, near 


which a New Bedford whaler was caught 
“cutting in” with a whale alongside. She 
was burned after transferring most of her 
provisions and a quantity of gear. Some of 
the prisoners were landed on the island. On 
leaving this lonely rock the coupling of the 
tail shaft was found to be cracked, so the 
Shenadoah sailed for Melbourne for repairs, 
running into a heavy gale that lasted several 
days. 

Melbourne was reached in January, 1865, 
and the cruiser was hauled out on the “pat- 
ent slip” for repairs. The American Consul 
did all he could to delay her, and at one time 
the ship was seized by the police. They 
had proposed to search the ship for a man 
alleged to have enlisted in violation of Brit- 
ish neutrality. Waddell very properly re- 
fused to permit this search and threatened to 
surrender the vessel to the Colonial authori- 
ties. A spirited correspondence ensued, the 
guards were withdrawn and the repairs pro- 
ceeded. 

She got to sea again on February, 18th 
with forty-two additional men who had 
“smuggled themselves aboard” at Mel- 
bourne, where eighteen had deserted. The 
course was laid north, through the Fiji, 
Gilbert and Caroline Islands, to Ascension 
Island, where four whalers were taken. 
The prizes were stripped of all that their 
captor needed and then handed over to the 
natives, and their crews, mostly Kanakas, 
were landed. Then the Shenandoah ran 
through the Ladrones and across the North 
Pacific to the Kuril Islands and into the 
Sea of Okhotsk, going up to Cape Alewin, 
at the head of it. She was greatly bothered 
by ice and bad weather, but took the New 
Bedford whaler Abigail and burned her. 
The Abigail’s captain had commanded a 
vessel captured and destroyed by Semmes 
earlier in the war, and could hardly realize 
this second disaster. One of his mates 
said to him: “You are more fortunate in 
picking up Confederate cruisers than 
whales. I'll never go with you again, for 
if there’s a cruiser out you'll find her.’ 

Nearly a month was spent knocking 
around this ice-filled sea under easy sail, 
and then Waddell ran out through Amphi- 
trite Strait into the Pacific and headed north 
into Bering Sea. Five whalers were taken 
in two days. Another fell a victim on June 
25th and three on the 26th. On one of the 
prizes a newspaper was found with an ac- 
count of Lee’s surrender and an extract 
from President Davis’s proclamation that 
“the war would be carried on with renewed 
vigor.” <A rich harvest was reaped on the 
28th, when eleven whaling vessels were cap- 
tured, two of which were bonded and filled 
with 336 prisoners, while the rest were 
burned. Apparently their officers had been 
having some sort of a party, as Waddell 
says: “All the captains and mates were 
more or less under the influence of liquor.” 

At noon of this day the Shenandoah was 
in latitude 66 degrees 14 minutes, her 
farthest north. The whaling fleet was 

(Continued on page 49) 

















Keep Your Charts Up to Date 


It pays to get the latest edition of charts 
and to keep them up to date by entering the 
changes given in the weekly Notice to Ma- 
riners. Always read all the notes on a 
chart, as this may save you some embar- 
rassment. Where channels shift rapidly 
buoys are not always charted and such is 
explained in a note. Finding a buoy that 
does not appear on a chart is rather a start- 
ling -event, particularly on a foggy night. 

Sighting a flashing light where a fixed one 
is shown on the chart will embarrass the 
navigator, to say the least, and will be very 
likely to endanger the boat. Ample notice 
of any proposed changes in lights and buoys 
is always given by the Bureau of Light- 
houses. 





A 40-Foot “Military” Express 


Cruiser 


The Great Lakes Boat Building Corpora- 
tion, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has de- 
veloped in the last year a so-called military 
type of express cruiser which has proved 
very popular and has resulted in the obtain- 
ing of the maximum amount of room in a 
boat of moderate size. While Pegasus was 
the forerunner of this western type, the 
later boats showed even further improve- 
ments. The plans herewith show the general 
arrangement of these boats, while the photo- 
graph shows Pegasus, a 40-footer, which has 
practically the same lay out and which af- 
forded unusual sleeping and living accom- 
modations for a boat of this size, her length 
overall being 40 feet. 









































The forward cabin has upper and lower 
berths, while in the bow is a very large and 
well planned galley. The engine is amid- 
ships under the bridge or steering deck, 
where it is made accessible by hinged 
hatches, while the after cabin is used as a 
state room and has opening off of it a toilet 
room and a very large clothes press. Room 
is gained in this after cabin by carrying the 
sides of the cabin house up flush with the 
outside of the boat. The after cockpit is 
large and fitted with easy chairs. 

The speed of this boat with a 6-cylinder 
engine was from 19 to 20 miles an hour, 
though, of course, higher speed could be ob- 
tained with greater power. The Great Lakes 
30at Corporation has adopted this type as 
one of their regular stock models. 


Necessary Features of a 








Fn The requirements for an ef- 
[| fective gasolene engine valve are: 
t-7 | (1) It must be gas tight without 
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= excessive friction; (2) opening 
and closing must be instantan- 
eous; (3) it must be accessible 
for cleaning, grinding, etc.; (4) 
the gases must not be wire drawn 
(i. e., made to act with increased 
speed and reduced pressure due 
to restriction of the opening). 
The best material must be 
used for valves as they are sub- 
jected to the intense heat of the 
explosion in the cylinder. 
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Night Running 


When running at night don’t hold on until 
the last minute if another craft, which has 
the right of way, is approaching you. Shift 
your helm in plenty of time so that the other 
skipper will know your intentions. Remem- 
ber that it is safer to cross astern than 
ahead, and don’t try to squeeze across an- 
other boat’s bow if there is any doubt about 
going clear. It takes but a few seconds 
longer to go under the other fellow’s stern. 
Safety first! Keep out of close quarters! 
The other chap may be nervous and put his 
wheel the wrong way at the last minute. 

Many experienced officers consider that 
a green light a little on the starboard bow— 
a position in which both boats should go 
clear—makes a situation of extreme danger, 
as the tendency is to put the helm to port 
in an emergency. 


To Extinguish Fire 


Sawdust spread on the surface of a blaz- 
ing liquid will float for some time, smother- 
ing the fire by excluding air. It should be 
free from chips and shavings, and the ad- 
dition of bicarbonate of soda (common 
baking soda) in the proportion of ten 
pounds of soda to a bushel of sawdust will 
be found advantageous. The heat of the 
liquid causes carbonic acid gas to be given 
off which will effectually stifle the fire. A 
small bin may be built in the corner of the 
engine room. In fighting fire the mixture 
should be applied rapidly and in bulk as 
putting on a little at a time will have no 

ffect. 





AND ROOMY CRAFT FOR THEIR SIZE 


A Racing Problem 


A and B were running before the wind 
with their booms to port. B was overtak- 
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IN THESE FOATS HERRESHOFF HAS TURNED OUT HUSKY 


ing A, so A headed up toward the pier to 
prevent B from passing to windward. 
There were under-water obstructions ahead 
and A, although in no immediate danger, 
changed her course and headed for the home 
buoy. In the run to the buoy the sides of 
the two boats touched, A’s boom being 
abaft of B’s mast. Who fouled which and 
why? 


Answer to June Navigation 


Problem 


In our last number we printed a problem 
for the amateur navigators. In the answer 
given below we assumed, from an examina- 
tion of the chartlet, that the influence of the 
easterly tidal current would be felt for the 
first hour, and that the southeasterly cur- 
rent would act for the rest of the time. If 
we assume that the first two legs are in 
the east-going tide and the last two in the 
southeast stream, there will be but a degree 
and a half difference in the return course 
and only a tenth of a mile in the distance. 
The traverse, then, works out as follows, 
each tidal current being entered as a course, 
with the appropriate distance: 








Course Dist. WN. 5. E. W. 
a ee ee _ 2.5 3.1 — 
Se AE ee Sen 6 — 5.0 — 3.3 
he eases uieeeee eet 8 — 5.7 5.7 a 
oe ee ee 3 2.1 —- 2.1 -— 
a Fe ae re 2 oe 0.2 2.0 -—— 
a a ee 340¢=«O— 2.3 3.0 = 
21 15.7 15.9 3.3 

2.1 3.3 

13.6 12.6 
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JAYDEE III, A NEW CRUISE FOR MR, J. D. CUMMINS 


From Table 2 (Bowditch) course and 
distance to Point Judith whistling buoy, 
N 43 W, 18.5 miles. This is the magnetic 
course and allowance must be made for 
tide. As the boat has been sailing for 31% 
hours in the strength of the ebb it is evi- 
dent that it is near slack water, so that the 
tidal forces stated in the problem cannot be 
used. We had several answers, but none 
exactly right. 


Jaydee III—A 45-Footer 


Since publishing the plans in the May 
issue of the forty-five-foot express cruiser 
Jaydee III, built for Mr. J. D. Cummins of 
Conneaut, Ohio, by the Matthews Boat Co., 
of Port Clinton, the boat has been launched 
and a photograph of her is reproduced here- 
with. 

The accommodations provide for galley 
forward under raised deck with main cabin 
adjoining. Sleeping accommodations are 
provided in the main cabin for two people. 
The motor room is under bridge deck amid- 
ships, accessible by means of two large 
hinged hatches. In the trunk cabin aft are 
two single berths, together with lockers, 
dressers and toilets. Gasolene tanks are in 
motor room; water tanks under after deck. 

The motor power consists of one 175 
H.P. 6-cylinder engine, from which a speed 
of twenty-three miles per hour is expected. 


Long Voyage of Steam Yacht 
Cyprus 


A long voyage for a yacht, around two 
continents, was that of the steam yacht 
Cyprus, which arrived in New York June 
I with her owner, D. C. Jackling, and a 
party of twelve aboard. The arrival at 
New York was the termination of a 17,300- 
mile cruise through the Straits of Magel- 
lan and the last stage of the voyage, the 
run from Havana, Cuba, to New York, was 
made at an average speed of 16 knots. 

The Cyprus was designed for Colonel 
Jackling by Messrs Cox & Stevens, of New 
York, and was built by the Seattle Con- 
struction and Dry Dock Company, Seattle, 


Wash. She is one of the largest American 
steam yachts, her dimensions being: Length 
overall, 267 feet; water line, 250 feet; 
beam, 28 feet 6 inches; draught, 14 feet; 
gross tonnage, 1,286. 

The machinery consists of two 4-cylinder 
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triple expansion engines, which give the 
yacht a maximum speed of 18 knots and 
give her a very wide cruising radius at 16 
knots. Steam is furnished by a battery of 
four Babcock & Wilcox boilers, which are 
oil fired. Her bunker capacity is over 400 
tons of fuel, giving her a steaming radius 
of 4,500 knots at cruising speed. 

The Cyprus has every comfort and lux- 
ury that have ever been placed in a sea- 
going vessel. She is equipped with a large 
wireless plant; the quarters are heated and 
cooled throughout by a system of forced 
ventilation, thus making them comfortable 
even when the vessel is battened down at 
sea. She is lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity ; has a cold storage plant of the most 
modern type and is completely equipped in 
every respect. 

The living quarters for the owner and 
guests are for the most part situated on the 
main deck, and consist of thirteen large and 
comfortable staterooms and seven well 
equipped bathrooms. The accommodations 
for the officers and crew are forward, there 
being a double forecastle, while quarters for 
valets and other servants are on the berth 
deck aft. 

There are a number of large living rooms 
on the Cyprus, the largest being the music 
room, which is nearly amidships on the main 
deck, and has a beautiful dome skylight 
overhead with a system of indirect light- 
ing. 

The dining room is on the upper deck for- 
ward, giving an uninterrupted view in all 
directions, and the smoking room and wire- 
less room is on the same deck aft. 

Much interest is being shown by yachts- 
men in New York in this vessel, as she 
represents the “last word” in modern sea- 
going steam yacht design. The general de- 
sign of the Cyprus shows the modern ten- 
dency to get away from clipper bows and 
long, overhanging sterns, and to adopt the 
steamer type of vessel with straight stem, 
flaring bow sections, high freeboard and 
elliptical steamer stern, 








STEAM YACHT CYPRUS, WHICH HAS JUST MADE A VOYAGE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK, 


VIA THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 
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Batteries 


For Electric Systems 


If you have an electric starting or lighting 
system on your boat, the most important 
element of it is the battery. 

Any electric system can be made better by 
installing— 


Prest-O- Lite 
Storage Battery 


For more than a year these batteries have proved 
their reliability and efficiency in daily use on thou- 
sands of automobiles and boats. We make batteries 
of every size for every purpose. And every one is 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service—the greatest amount 
of service obtainable on any storage battery. 

Particulars will be supplied you on request. 


Our literature orf the Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery 
or Prest-O-Lite Acetylene, or both, will gladly be 
sent on request. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


The World’s Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 


Main Office and Factory Canadian Office and Factory 
238 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. Merritton, Ontario 





53 Branches and Charging Plants 





Acetylene 


For Gas Systems 


The boat above illustrated is lighted with 
’rest-O-Lite acetylene. It gives perfect service 
and satisfaction at small cost. Practical con- 
venience, efficiency and economy in lighting 
for any size boat are combined in the use of— 


Prest-O-Lite 
Acetylene Lighting 


The installation is simple and you can easily equip 
your boat throughout. Oil lamps can be quickly 
converted into combination gas and oil lamps. In 
addition Prest-O-Lite acetylene has many uses—even 
where electric lighting is employed—such as engine 
priming, cooking and for use in soldering, brazing or 
other repair work. Complete details on any of these 
points will be sent free. 


Prest-0-Lite Hot Plate 


Weighs but 6 Ibs. packed, 
takes up little space, costs 
only $4.50. Used with same 
Prest-O-Lite cylinder you use 
for lighting. 

Ready for instant use by 
attaching to proper size Prest- 
O-Lite. Send for special circular. 

















Backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 


























Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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P BOAT, BUILT BY 


NAHMA, THE NEW CLASS 
MANHASSET BAY CUP. 


Nahma Proves a Fast Boat 


In anticipation of the forthcoming races 
for the Manhasset Cup, the eyes of yachts- 
men, on the Atlantic Coast and Great Lakes, 
have been fixed on the initial performances 
of A. G. Hanan’s new Class “P”’ boat, 
Nahma, which made her first appearance 
on Long Island Sound on June roth. At 
this writing she has sailed three races, each 
of them against J. W. Alker’s Aleda, for- 
merly the Olympia of the Chicago Y. C. 
She had the best of the argument in every 
race. In the first event she finished 14 
minutes and 18 seconds ahead in fluky con- 
ditions. The second race, in a true steady 
wind of good strength, she finished 9 min- 
utes and 7 seconds to the good, and in the 
third race, where the wind varied from very 
light to moderate with extremely fluky con- 
ditions, she won by five minutes and 50 
seconds over a 1534-mile course. The boat 
is fast, she moves easily, and so far has 
proved particularly good in light airs, the 
one point on which yachtsmen had been 
doubtful of her ability, owing to her size. 





ADDISON P. HANAN FOR THE DEFENSE OF THF 


IN HER EARLY RACES SHE HAS DONE REMARKABLY WELL 


The Ark 


A Monthly Column Devoted to Houseboats 
and Houseboaters. 


Conducted by GERALD TAYLoR WHITE 
O NE month ago as I sat down to write 


the first message from the Ark I 

had more or less stage fright. How 
would the readers take the venture? 
Would they write in and let us know their 
troubles and successes? As soon as the 
magazine was mailed we sat down in the 
editorial easy chair and fumed and fussed 
until the following came along: 
Editor of The Ark: 

Fine! Keep up the good work. Of course 
I refer to your column in YAcuHTING. I 
have no houseboat, but am hoping to spend 
this winter aboard one in Florida. 

Where can I get a fifty footer with a 
speed of about eight miles an hour, second 
hand? Very sincerely and with best wishes 
for your success. z. LO, 

We have told Mr. O where second-hand 
boats can be obtained, but we want all who 


have boats of this description on the mar- 
ket to send full particulars to the Editor of 
The Ark, care YACHTING, 141 West 36th 
St., N. Y., inclosing postage. 

Editor of The Ark: 

Inclosed you will find some sketches 
which will show the various methods used 
in towing houseboats with small launches, 
In Fig. A you will note that the launch is 
connected to the scow with a single hawser 
running from a stern bitt to the center 
post of the scow. This is not the proper 
way to tow, as the scow will invariably 
sheer from side to side and cause great 
trouble. Fig. B shows the same thing ex- 
cept the hawser is connected to a bridle on 
the scow. This is much better than A, but 
the scow will still sheer. Fig. C is the best 
method of towing when it is necessary to 
have the launch ahead of the scow. Of 
course, in this case there is no way of stop- 
ping the scow in case of need, or working 
her into a slip. A much better way in all 
cases, unless the stream is too narrow, is 
to make the launch fast alongside the scow. 
Fig. D shows one way in which this is often 
done. This way, however, is not nearly so 
good as that shown in Fig. E. Note care- 
fully the arrangement of lines and the re- 
lative position of launch and scow. Fig. F 
shows a good method when the scow has 
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the speed and delivery desired. 


Saint Louis Yacht and Boat Company 
Milwaukee Yacht and Boat Company 














The Shops and Yards of this Company, the largest and best equipped of their kind in the United States, are devoted 
exclusively to the construction of strictly high grade runabouts and cruisers, from our own standardized designs, 
er from plans prepared to meet your special requirements by our own or other Naval Architects. 

Inquires should state the approximate size and type required, the number of persons to be accommodated and 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 








Don’t Drown 


Equip your boat with Universal Ilanasilk life preservers. 
They will support the heaviest person for weeks and hold the 
head above water even when unconscious. Drowning is 
impossible. 
Universal HManasilk 


Pillows a 
Life Preserver. 


Ilanasilk is a water-resisting fibre of remark- 
able buoyancy. It sustains twenty times its 
own weight in water and is approved by the 
United States Steamboat Inspection service 
for use on all water craft. 

Get your equipment now and insure good 
times and safety from drowning for the rest of 
the season. 


Motor Boat Life prggervens. $1.75. Khaki Motor 
Boat Cushions, $1.25 Swimming Belts, $1.50. 


Send money order or draft. 
Boat owners get our Free booklet, “Safety 
on the Water.” A postal will bring it. 


The Universal Safety Mattress Co., lac, 
Dept. 0. 31 Nassau Str2et, New York 


Mianus 



















Will Save You 
2/, Of Your Fuel Bill 


The hundreds that have been 


in use the last two years 








A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high to 
top of bowl, 24” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing many 
of the advantages of the large 
sizetoilet. Allbrass and porce- 
lain. Oak seat and cover. 


Price $25.00 


Manufactured Solely by 
THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York 


Figure 1404 










have demonstrated this. 


Mianus Motor Works 


Stamford, Connecticut 





Kerosene Engines 


















Write for Bulletin 30 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department 


Om any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 











Yachting and Yacht Club News 


Training Cruise for Motor Boats 


The interest shown in the business men’s train- 
ing camps at Plattsburgh last year has stirred the 
yachtsmen of the country and those interested 
in the water to the possibility of a similar scheme 
under the auspices of the Navy Department. The 
Department, therefore, has authorized a naval 
training cruise on its vessels, which will begin on 
August 15 and last until September 12. Those 
taking part will be recruited by naval districts. 
The ships will be allotted according to the num- 
ber of recruits accepted in each district. Those 
wishing to take part in this cruise must be citizens 
of the United States, in good standing, and 
vouched for by two reputable citizens; must be 
between 19 and 45 years old and pass a physical 
examination and qualify as to fitness for naval 
service. The object is to help equip men to act as 
reserves in time of emergency, to foster a patriotic 
spirit and give civilians some knowledge of the 
navy and its requirements, also to interest civil- 
ians in naval matters so that by future courses 
of training and study many may qualify for act- 
ing commissions. 

If a man enrolls it is assumed that he obligates 
himself for the whole cruise, as the number of 
ships used will depend on the enrollments, but 
the enrollment is not binding, and recruits who 
find at the last minute that it is impossible to take 
the cruise, may have their enrollments canceled 
by applying to the Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
Department. In case of emergency a volunteer 
may be permitted to leave. A couple of years 
over-age may be waived provided the applicant is 
specially qualified. 

Owners of motor boats are required to furnish 
their own crews. Civilians that have taken the 
first three weeks of the cruise may form part of 
the crew of a motor boat for the last week of the 
cruise. Enrollment by the crew of a motor boat 
is optional, but owners must enroll and be re- 
sponsible for their respective crews. The age 
limit does not apply to motor boat owners. 

Owners who wish to enter their boats must 
apply to the Secretary of the Navy before Aug. 1, 
1916, giving the name of the boat, home port, 
particulars as to her size, speed, etc. 

T he Department has fixed the following char- 
acteristics which a patrol boat should have for 
all-round service: First, a speed of not less than 
30 miles an hour; in size sne must be large enough 
to be seaworthy and to house her crew in com- 
fort. This means not less than 65 feet long and 
100 feet would be better. Her construction must 
be strong enough to permit mounting a three- 
pounder gun and a heavier if possible. This 
means that the deck framing must be strong and 
extra well braced, as even a light gun will start 
a deck leaking if the gun foundation is not prop- 
erly built. The smallest boat suitable for limited 
patrol work should have not less than 25 miles’ 
speed and should -be 45 feet long overall and cap- 
able of mounting a one-pounder. 

7 hese are ideal types and the Department 

realizes that but few boats in commission will 
meet these requirements, but it will assign all 
boats whatever their speed to duties that they 
are best qualified to fill. These comprise harbor 
entrance duty and sea duty. In war time motor 
boats can be used as dispatch boats, harbor en- 
‘trance patrols, offshore patrols, guard boats for 
capital ships, submarine destruyers, mine layers, 
nune sweepers and mine field patrols. They can 
also co-operate with submarine, air craft and 
land forces. To be eligible for enrollment a 
hoat must be capable of performing one of these 
duties mentioned, must be seaworthy and self- 
supporting and able to carry at least four people 
for 48 hours. 

During the final week of the cruise the ships 
will return to the district to which they are as- 
signed and yacht and motorboat owners will be 
given an opportunity to operate with the war 
vessels. It is hoped that the owners can take the 
preliminary instruction on the cruise. If so, they 


must enroll.by July 15 at a naval recruiting sta- 
tion or sub-station. 

The tentative schedule of employment of the 
squadron will be as follows: 

1. A short shakedown and rendezvous near 
Narragansett Bay, August 15 to 20. 

2. Participation in Department’s naval ma- 
neuver August 20 to 28 (about). 

3. Cruise as a squadron August 28 to Septem- 
ber 4. 

4. At home ports September 5 to 12 to work 
out local defense in conjunction with motor boats. 

Classes of instruction will be held in navigation 
and other subjects that may be of particular in- 
terest to the volunteers. Men who enroll for the 
final week may wear their yachting uniforms, 
subsist themselves, and will not be required to 
make the deposit of $30. 

Generally speaking, it is intended to organize, 
mess, berth, etc., these volunteers somewhat after 
the methods employed with the ‘midshipmen on 
practice cruises, and to get them into habits of 
ship life as far as seems necessary; to drill and 
instruct them at the lighter guns of the ships’ 
batteries, signaling, boating of all kinds, fire con- 
trol and torpedo defense stations, quartermaster’s 
duties and marine and electrical machinery, in- 
cluding radio work. It is also intended to have 
frequent emergency drills, such as fire quarters, 
collision, man overboard, general quarters, and 
to have sufficient field artillery and infantry drills 
on shore to give a rudimentary knowledge of 
marching, maneuvering and handling of arms. 


New York Y. C. Cruise 


Orders have been issued for the New York 
Y. C. cruise. The rendezvous will be at 6 P. M. 
on August 1, off the station at Glen Cove. In 
the evening there will be a captains’ meeting, fol- 
lowed by a reception on the flagship. The first 
squadron run is from Glen Cove to Morris Cove 
for the Navy Challenge Cups. The following day 
the yachts will race to New London for the 
U. S. N. Alumni Association Challenge Cups, and 
on the 4th the run will be from New London to 
Fort Pond Bay, racing for the Rear Commo- 
dore’s Cups. On Saturday, August 5, the yachts 
will race to Mattapoisett, Buzzard’s Bay, for the 
Commodore’s Cups. Sunday will be spent there, 
and on Monday there will be a squadron run for 
the Vice-Commodore’s Cups from Mattapoisett 
to Newport. The races for the Astor Cups and 
the King’s Cup will be held off Newport on 
the 8th and oth, after which the squadron will 
disband. 


Inter-Lake Yachting Ass'n Meet 


The twenty-second annual regatta of the Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association will be held at Put-in- 
Bay July 16 to 21, and will provide six days of 
racing and entertainment. The assembly is on 
the 16th, and prizes will be given to the clubs 
showing the largest registration of yachts and of 
members. <A ball game is scheduled for Monday 
morning and power boat races in the afternoon. 
Tuesday will provide races for sailing yachts in 
the morning, swimming championships at midday 
and late afternoon, and power boat races starting 
at 2:30. After the regular races are run there 
will be a bang-and-go-back race for all classes 
of motor yachts. A costume parade is scheduled 
for the evening—“confetti and noise makers are 
in order.” Wednesday the racing programme is 
like that of the day before, while there are games 
on shore for yachtsmen and ladies. On the 20th 
is the start of the short-long-distance race for 
sailing yachts around Kelly Island or other simi- 
lar distance, with power boat races in the morn- 
ing. At 2 o’clock there is a ladies’ catboat race 
and also a catboat obstacle race. Later there will 
be a squadron sail and in the evening the annual 
ball. Friday, the last day of the meet, will see 
the start of the long-distance power boat race 
and races for all classes of sailing yachts. In the 
evening prizes will be distributed. Altogether 
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the programee will provide a week of excellent 
entertainment. Better take part if possible. 


Columbia Y. C. Season Opens 


The Columbia Y. C. opened the season on June 
3 with races for motor boats. Flyaway III, the 
well-known express cruiser, established a new 
race record in this event. Their third annual 
long-distance race is scheduled to Ambrose and 
Scotland Lightships Saturday, July 15. The 
course is from the club house at Eighty-sixth 
Street to and around Ambrose Channel and Scot- 
land Lightships, returning to the finish line off the 
club -house. Yachts must leave each lightship to 
starboard, and must report name and number of 
boat. Classes are provided for express cruisers, 
cruisers, and a special class will be made for 
cruisers over 50 feet if there are enough entries. 
Boats must report for inspection at the yacht club 
between 7 and g A. M. of the day of the race. 
Professional pilots may not be carried. 


The Value of the A.P.B.A. to 
Yacht Clubs 


Every well-conducted sport should have its 
official head to regulate it, act as umpire in any 
controversies, sanction competitions and records 
and keep watch for hostile legislation. The 
American Power Boat Association holds this 
position in the motor boating field. It governs the 
races for the “Gold Cup,” the premier event of 
the year, and also the racing for the official Mile 
Event Cup, the Cruiser Cup and the Bronze Open 
Event Cup. It gives rules for handicap racing, 
controls racing where records are sought under 
its sanction, lays out correct courses, assures ac- 
curate timing and verifies records. Its officers 
give their time and effort without pay, and are 
always on the job. It represents the interests of 
the amateur and fights his battles. At present the 
association has a membership of 140 clubs with 
25,000 members, and it is growing all the time. 
The cost to your club is only $5 per hundred 
members. Why not lend the support of your club 
to an organization that is doing so much for your 
sport and join the Association and start a local 
section ? 


The New York-New England 
Power Boat Race 


One of the longest power boat races scheduled 
this season, and what promises to be a most in- 
teresting one, is a 275-mile grind from New York 
to Marblehead, run under the auspices of the 
recently-formed Long Island Sound Power Boat 
Association. The New York Athletic Club will 
have charge of the start and the Boston Yacht 
Club will handle the finish. 

While the cruise is practically a revival of the 
old Marblehead race, the making of a class for 
express cruisers as well as for ordinary cruisers 
will add to the novelty of the event, and will 
show what these new craft are really capable 
of. The following are the general conditions, the 
date selected for the start being July 29 and the 
time 9 A. M.: 

Course—From Whortleberry Island to Marble- 
head, passing south of Cross Rip and Handker- 
chief and north of Stone Horse and Pollock Rip 
Slue Lightships. 

Classes—Class A, express cruisers, as defined 
by Rule VI, Division II, A. P. B. A., 1916 Rules, 
of less than 70 and more than 35 feet L. W. L. 
Class B, cruisers, as defined by Rule VI, Division 
I, A. P. B. A., 1916 Rules, of less than 65 and 
more than 30 feet L. W. L., and whose rating is 
not less than go per cent of the water-line length. 
Boats of less rating will be handicapped on this 
minimum. 

Measurement—Rule V., 1916, A. P. B. A. All 
competing boats shall be measured by the official 
measurer of the A. P. B. A., Mr. Frederick K. 
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Model ‘‘D’’ 
has made g 
in every case 


Delivery Now—Today 


WORLD’S MOST POPULAR 
4-CYCLE MARINE MOTOR 


Eadmit that we were “‘snowed under” with business all spring on 

this Model *‘D.”’ It was to be expected. For two years now we 

have been making this engine so consistently good that they have 
been making good consistently. Every Model “‘D’’ sold has been a 
silent salesman—an engine that has made friends and sold more for 
us, in every conceivable class of work, in every type of boat—commer- 
cial, cruiser, speed boat, or runabout. 

An engine of proven quality at a price so reasonable as the GRAY 
price brings business—tremendous business; so great, in fact, that for 
a time the big GRAY factory was swamped for many weeks. A weil 
organized night shift was put to work to help catch up with the rush 
and has finally succeeded—you can now get immediate delivery on the 
most popular 4-cylinder, 4-cycle marine engine placed on the market. 

The season is just beginning. Send for catalog with full details 
and prices at once. If you already have this information, wire your 
order in detail to save time. 


10 and 12 H. P. Model ‘‘D,’’ 4-cycle, $158.00 and up. 


Complete line 2 and 4 cycle marine motors, 3 to 90 H. P., 1 to 6 cylinders. 


Gray M 
Gray Motor Company, Detroit. MICHIGAN 

















Yacht 


Insurance 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALL 


MARINE LINES; INCLUDING 
YACHTS AND POWER BOATS. 


Boston 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 87 KILBY STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


BALTIMORE OFFICE: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
66 BEAVER STREET 























Censult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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LAUNCH OF THE STEAM 
MR, P. W. ROUSE, 
OF THE FASTEST YACHTS AFLOAT. 
HER APPEARED IN THE 


TWIN-SCREW 


Lord, 120 Broadway, New York City, or by one 
of the following assistant measurers: 

F. W. Horenburger, New York Motor Boat 
Club. 

L. Huxtable, Colonial Y. C. 

C. O. Gunther, Columbia Y. C. 

R. M. Haddock, New Rochelle Y. C. 

Professor Burton, Boston. 

W. B. Stearns, Marblehead, Mass. 

Inspection—Boats must report at N. Y. A. C. 
yacht house, Travers Island, for inspection before 
6 P. M., July 28. 

Time Allowance—19i6 A. P. B. A. Rules. 

Time Limit—Class A, 20 hours; Class B, 40 
hours. 

Prizes—Class A: First prize, offered by Motor 
Boating; second prize, if four boats start; third 
prize, if six boats start in each division. Class 
B: First prize offered by Mr. A. L. Judson. 

Entries—Close July 24, at which time measure- 
ment certificate must be received, and should be 
sent to C. F. Chapman, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. An entrance fee of $10 is re- 
quired, and check payable to Long Island Sound 
Power Boat Association must accompany entry. 

Committee in charge—C. F. Chapman, F. W. 
Goeller, Jr.. Herbert L. Stone, H. C. Cushing, 
H. A. Jackson, Jr., for L. I. S. P. B. A. Commo- 
dore A. C. Jones, C. N. Burnell, E. W. Sutton, 
John Black, C. W. Chapin, Boston Y. C. 





Two Interesting Races 


The Yacht Racing Association of Jamaica Bay 
will hold their Old Orchard Light race for sail 
yachts on August 1, the starting signal being at 
noon. Start and finish will be off the Rockaway 
Point Yacht Club, and the distance will be 22 
nautical miles. At to A.M. on the same day 
the Staten Island race for motor yachts will be 
started. The course will take the boats through 
Arthur Kill, Kill Von Kull, the Narrows and 
ir to Jamaica Bay, a distance of 44 nautical 
miles. 

Genesee Dinghy Club 

The Genesee Dinghy Club is looking forward 
to a busy season, as seven new boats are being 
built. The new officers are: Commodore, F. H. 
Low; vice-commodore, J. E. Emerson; fleet 
captain, Clarence Ball; secretary and treasurer, 
W. G. Sheehan; recording secretary, Clute T. 
Noxon; measurer, Capt. E. W. Delano. 
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SHE MADE A SPEED OF BETTER THAN 31Y% KNOTS, AND IS ONE 
A PICTURE AND FULL DESCRIPTION OF 
LAST ISSUE OF YACHTING . 


DESIGNED BY COX 
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The season of 1916 was opened on May 28, and 
in spite of the cold and unseasonable weather the 
boats have been raced regularly since then. 


Yachts Change Hands - 


The Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency has sold the 
following yachts: 

15-foot Buzzards Bay knockabout Snail, for 
Mrs. A. A. Newman, of Concord, Mass., to G. 
Windeler, of Boston. 40-foot W. L. auxiliary 
yawl Tantrum, for Dr. E. Reynolds, of Boston, 
to H. M. Cowperthwait, uf New York. 26-foot 
W. L. auxiliary sloop Shawsheen, for H. L. 
Wheater, of South Boston, to Paul Watkins of 
Winona, Minn. 40-foot W. L. sloop Alcedo, for 
C. A. Barbour, of Roxbury, Mass., to William 
Marsh, of Boston. 27-foot runabout Vanish, for 
C. A. Wood, of Boston, to Pierce Long, of Hing- 
ham, Mass. 26-foot runabout Ruth II, for M. 
MacFarland, of Cambridge, Mass., to Paul Wat- 
kins, of Winona, Minn. 15-foot cat Bambino, for 
Hollis French, of Boston, to Paul Watkins, of 
Winona, Minn. 





Stanley M. Seaman, of 220 Broadway, New 
York, reports the following sales and charters 
through his office. 

The seagoing steam yacht Cristina, chartered 
for Mr. Frederick C. Fletcher to Mr. J. L. 
Severance for the entire season; the 106-foot 
gasolene yacht Ruffhouse, chartered for Capt. 
E. C. Allen to Mr. Roy A. Rainey, of the N. Y. 
Y. C.; the 45-foot water-line Lawley schooner 
Seafarer, sold for Mr. L. H. Spaulding, Lowell, 
Mass., to Mr. James H. Rich, of New York; the 
54-foot gasolene cruiser Queen Mab, sold for 
Irving E. Raymond to Col. Mauray Nichols, Nor- 
folk, Va.; the 72-foot auxiliary Yawl Eugenie, 
sold for J. E. Stevens, of Malden, Mass., to L. H. 
Joy, Teton, Wyo.; the 40-foot gasolene launch 
Canadice, sold for Commodore James L. Givan, 
New Rochelle, to John F. Thibaut, Sea Cliff, 
L. I.; the 4o-foot cruiser Virginia, sold for E. 
Ward Stearns to J..G. Hemerich, New York; the 
steam yacht Pennsylvania, sold for Trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania to R. de Graff 
(this yacht has gone to Peru via Panama Canal) ; 
the 70-foot gasolene cruiser Ethelsa, sold ior 
C. G. King, of Providence, to Alexander Carr, 
New York; the*Stamford one-design schooner 
Hopewell, sold for Dr.. James Bishop to John W. 
Duncanson, Mapleville, R. I.; the 54-foot express 
Elco cruiser Sayonara, sold for Thomas A. 
Howell to Mr. S. Norvell, New York; the 39-foot 
gasolene cruiser Zenda, sold for L. P. Bradley to 
George A. Oppenheimer, New Rochelle; the 
auxiliary yawl Helene III, sold to William Faver- 
sham, New York; the 40-foot houseboat Tortoise, 
sold for A. P. Plumb to Alexander Hutchinson, 
New York; the 40-foot cruiser Muskeget, sold 
for C. Andrade, Jr., to Thomas A. Cook, Jr., 
New,. York; the raised-deck cruiser Viking, sold 
for’ Dr. A. Sanford, New Rochelle, to Charles 
Gardner, Newtonville, Mass.; the 40-foot cruiser 
Marjolen, sold for Oscar F. Dean, Nyack, N. Y., 
to J. H. Wallace, New York Motor Boat Club; 
the 25-foot express launch Grey Goose, sold for 
H. V. Schieren to Clayton Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; the Class “R” sloop Joyetta, sold for Com- 
modore William H. Childs to A. R. Latson, New 
York; the cruising launch Edietha, sold for Fred 
J. Gurley, Stamford, Conn., to E. B. Power, New 
York; the auxiliary sloop Countess, sold for 
D. B. Potter, Princeton, to H. P. Wagoner, New 
York; the raised-deck cruiser Ida B., sold for 
A. J. Brower to A. B. Jacobsen, Brooklyn; the 
42-foot gasolene cruiser Dryad, sold for W. H. N. 
Bostelmann to the Cuban-American Sugar Com- 
pany; the 36-foot gasolene cruiser Gleam, sold 
for Archer C. Riege, Philadelphia, to Calvin I. 
Crocker; the 35-foot water-line sloop Hai Chi, 
sold for W. C. Johnson, N. Y., to Thomas W. 
Collins, Keansburg, N. J.; the Buzzard’s Bay 


(Continued on page 49) 





GETTING UNDERWAY FROM SHORE IN THE NOVELTY RACE 
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TILLER at right hand 

side permits use of 
entire rear seat. No other 
rowboat motor has this 
excellent feature. New 
Tilting Device enables you 
to lift motor clear of water 
without detaching from 
boat when in shallow water 
or weedy spots. 


Unmatched Speed 
No Vibration 


Absolutely dependable—Easy to start—Simple 
to understand and simple to run and manage — 
Nothing complicated — without question the 
finest rowboat motor made. 


2-CYLINDER 


LAKOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


The Original 2-Cylinder Rowboat Motor 


A Wonderful Engine 


All revolving and reciprocating 
parts perfectly balanced; quiet, — 
smooth running, lighter than 
most single cylinder types. 
Handsome design. New features in- 










clude tilting device, tiller at right PE aan 
side, aeroplane type magneto, simple Sates 
Ignition. 


automatic reverse, and many others. 


Does Not Shake The Boat 


Vibration is entirely eliminated by op- 
posed cylinders that fire at same time. 
Reverses by simply pressing button. 
Runs perfectly at trolling speed or can 
skin the average launch on high speed. 


A Wonder for Speed 


‘‘No other rowboat motor can come within 4 miles an 
hour of my Koban.’’—Chicago, IIl. 

‘‘Other makes of rowboat motors are not to be compared 
with it.’”-—Eureka, Cal. 

It’s a real motor built on sound engineering lines. 


Write for free illustrated 24-pagz catalog. Agents and dealers wanted. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


{| 236 SOUTH WATER STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Our line also includes a 2-cylinder, 3 H.P. vibrationless inboard 
marine engine for small launches, canoes, etc. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on 
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Don’t Sail Without It 


Clicquot Club is deliciously sparkling 
—a ginger ale made of finest Jamaica 
ginger, purest juices of lemons and 
limes, cane sugar, and highly car- 
bonated spring water. 


Ohrconar Qiuvo 


Pronounced Klee-ko 


weiis GINGER ALE "end" 


Winner of Medal of Honor, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Clicquot has a tang that blends with 
almost any kind of drink you wish 
to mix. Use it as you would any 
carbonated water. 


Clicquot Club is served at fountains 
and at the best clubs and restaurants. 


Order it by the case from 
your grocer cr your druggist. 


THE CLICQUOT 


CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass. 


any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Obey the Motor Boat Law 
The following letter from the Surveyor of the 
Port of Boston will be of interest to all yachts- 
men. The requirements of the present law are 
not onerous, and every motor boat owner should 
take pride in complying with it in every detail: 


Unrrep States Custom Service, Boston, MAss. 

“As the motor boat season is now starting, [ 
am writing you, to enlist if possible, the valuable 
co-operation of YACHTING in bringing to the at- 
tention of yacht clubs, motor boat organizations 
and individual motor boat owners in the district 
of Massachusetts the necessity of a strict com- 
pliance with the ‘Regulations Governing Motor 
Boats.’ 

“These regulations, which are issued by the 
Department of Commerce at Washington, and are 
based on the motor boat Act of June 9, IgI0, 
have met with practically universal approval, as 
they are in the interest of motor boat owners and 
the general public, being designed to increase 
safety and pleasure in the use of these boats, by 
safeguarding life and property from danger by 
fire, collision or otherwise. 

“In former years the Surveyor’s Department 
(which is charged with the enforcement of these 
regulations) has found numerous cases of viola- 
tions, many of which had to be reported to the 
United States District Attorney for prosecution. 

“This year it is our purpose to exercise a still 
more rigid supervision than heretofore, and in 
order that all who so desire may have an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with the law on the 
subject, necessary information will be gladly fur- 
nished free on application to Capt. Charles R. 
Tuckett, United States Customs Guards, Custom 
House, Boston, Mass. Trusting that we may 
have your valued assistance in giving this matter 
publicity through your columns, I am, 

“Respectfully 
“(Signed) JosepH A. MAYNARD, 
“Surveyor.” 


Briefly, the law requires every motor boat to 
carry running lights between sunset and sunrise, 
consisting of colored side lights, white light for- 
ward and another white light aft. They must also 
have a whistle, and boats 26 feet and over in 
length must carry a fog horn and a bell. Every 
motor boat must have life preservers, life belts, 
buoyant cushions, ring buoys or other approved 
devices for every person on board, and means for 
extinguishing burning gasolene. Motor boats 
carrying passengers for hire must have a life 
preserver of the sort prescribed by the Steamboat 
Inspection Service for every passenger carried, 
and the person in charge must be duly licensed. 
This refers also to motor boats hired at launch 
liveries carrying any person in addition to the 
operator. Two copies of the Pilot Rules must be 
on board every motor boat. 

It is important to understand that buoyant 
cushions or mattresses filled with the necessary 
amount of specially treated Java fibre or Ilanasilk, 
and properly tagged, meet the requirements for 
boats not carrying passengers for hire, including 
work boats, fish boats, etc., as well as private 
motor boats and yachts. Also the United States 
Steamboat Inspectors have this year approved 
and now stamp as passed the Universal Ilanasilk 
ship life preserver and safety pillow manufac- 
tured of Ilanasilk exclusively. By the use of the 


above, cork belts may be entirely replaced on all 





Or INTEREST 


TO THE SKIPPER 








vessels by either cushions, mattresses or life pre- 
servers that are doubly useful, at the same time 
being life preservers. 


The New Prest-O-Lite Battery Plant 


The large addition to the main factory of the 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., Indianapolis, to ac- 
commodate the increased production of Prest-O- 
Lite storage batteries, is practically completed. 
The new building, 400 feet long by 100 feet wide, 
and adding 40,000 square feet of floor space, is 
the second largest building of the present fac- 
tory group. It has excellent facilities for a large 
output, and when ready for operation a produc- 
tion of 1,200 batteries a day will be possible. 
The present output of Prest-O-Lite batteries is 
400 a day. Plenty of provision has been made 
for ultimate expansion, although for the present 
every foot of floor space will be utilized to the 
highest degree for manufacturing purposes. 

The building in general is one story in height, 
with a monitor roof. There are, however, two 
rooms on the second floor, each 50 by 50. feet in 
size, one of which will be used for a welfare 
room, containing shower baths, lockers and lunch 
rooms. The other will be used for shop office 
and laboratory. 

At one side of the building there is a shipping 
platform of concrete, 12 feet wide and 400 feet 
long; this as well as the first floor of the factory 
is at car-floor level. Side-track connections with 
the Big Four and C. I. & W. railroads are pro- 
vided. Light, heat, power and water for the 
new buildings are provided from the present 
powerhouse. 

On the roof of the new building there is a fan 
room containing a fan, air washer and steam- 
heating coils. From this room a vertical shaft 
extends down to and connects with a tunnel run- 
ning lengthwise through the building under the 
floor. This is the main distributing tunnel for 
the air supply to the various parts of the building, 
and by means of the fan a supply of washed, 
filtered and warmed air is delivered to all parts 
of the building in cold weather, 


New Buffalo Reverse Gear 


The Buffalo Gasolene Motor Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is equipping the two largest sizes of Buf- 
falo engines—the four and six-cylinder, 10-inch 
by 12-inch heavy-duty models—with a new type 
of reverse gear which is an improvement on the 
clutch formerly used on these engines. 
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Drawing of New Buffalo Reverse Gear 
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The construction of this reverse gear is shown 
by the accompanying drawings. 

It is of the multiple disc type. The power is 
transmitted on the forward drive through a series 
of friction discs (65A and 64A), alternately steel 
and bronze, and ground on both sides. The 
bronze discs are dove-tailed into the outer 
clutch-drum (48), while the steel discs are dove- 
tailed into the hub of the tail shaft gear (61). 
When the operating lever (104) is pushed for- 
ward the clutch bobbin (21) is pulled back- 
ward, forcing the clutch toggle arms (2A) 
outward and against the clutch finger plugs 
(63A) with powerful cam action. The finger 
plugs exert a pressure on the pressure ring 
(108A), which presses the multiple discs to- 
gether and locks them as a solid unit, so that 
the propeller shaft, tail shaft and engine crank- 
shaft turn in the same direction as a unit. 

The reverse motion is obtained by pulling the 
lever (104) backward. This lever is connected 
to the reverse screw lever (90) by a steel link 
(86), and operates a powerful, double-ended, 
triple-threaded screw (93A). This screw draws 
the ends of the reverse band (96) with its hard 
maple inserts together, gripping the clutch case 
(46) and preventing it from revolving. The 
power is thus transmitted through the crankshaft 
gear (58) to the long and short planetary gears 
(54 and 56), thence to the tail shaft gear (61), 
which is rigidly keyed to the engine tail shaft. 


Durkee’s New Catalogue 


C. D. Durkee & Co., of 2 South Street, has 
recently received from the printers a new 1916 
catalogue which has so many new articles in it 
this year that every yachtsman should send for it 
and keep it aboard his boat. It is invaluable when 
necessity arises for ordering any part of your 
equipment or marine hardware while away from 
home. It contains over one thousand pages, 
every one of which is interesting. Send 25 cents 
to cover the cost of mailing. 

_On account of rapidly changing market. condi- 
tions it is impossible to furnish a retail discount 
sheet with this catalogue, but Durkee & Co. guar- 
antee that the price of any goods ordered by 
yachtsmen at a distance will be as low as if 
bought at the store or from any other dealer. 


L. O. Koven & Bro. in New Quarters 


The firm of L. O. Koven & Brother, manufac- 
turers of tanks for all uses, such as fuel, water, 
air, etc., will in a short time remove 
its main office from 50 Cliff street, 
New York, where boat owners and 
builders have visited them for years, 
to 154 Ogden avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. This change has been in con- 
templation for some time. A _ year 
ago the firm started to reconstruct a 
building which it had purchased sev- 
eral years ago. This building is on 
Ogden avenue, opposite Ferry street, 
Jersey City Heights, and will be known 
as No. 154 Ogden avenue. The build- 
ing has a frontage of about 60 feet 
on Ogden avenue by 115 feet deep. 
There are four floors, including the 
basement. 
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——=It is still the King of Metal Polishes—— 
BRIL.t.1 Ase ee 


It may cost a little more but if you com- 
pare it you will know the reagon why 


All Dealers 
F. M. TRAFTON COMPANY 176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 
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: Outfit Your Boat Economically 
| Economy, of course, but Safety First—you want both 
: advantages in outfitting your boat, and we can give them 
| to you. 
; For time has proved ot Marine Hardware “ DE- 
= PENDABLE.” Developed during a period of 69 years 
. of service on the high seas, it embodies the results of long 
- experience in that hard school. Its makers know that 
, Quality Counts. Service is as important as price when 
r considering economy—and you buy service in CN 
3 Goods. 
; Send for this book SHIPMATE RANGES 
: Here’s a valuable reference book for 10 SIZES 14 NUMBERS 
i you—full of information that you've 
ae ot 0 — ae for Cooking is the principal thing to be considered 
it now. in buying a range, yet it is well to remember 
that the warmth of the fire is often very desir- 
: WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. able in the cabin and galley in damp and 
; 10 So. Main Street, Middletown, Conn. stormy weather. 
, World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 
, MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS MAXIM SILENCER FOR MOTOR BOATS THE SHIPMATE does the cooking and 
Automatic Self Locking Steering Wheel supplies agreeable heat for all on board. 

Locks automatically when guiding hand 
; leaves it. Holds rudder in position under all I MADE BY ' 
j conditions. Simple—all in the hub. Positive | 
: and secure in action—easy to install—no THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
screws or levers to lose. Established 1830. STAMFORD, CONN. 
L 














DO YOU OWN A BOAT?] , 


Herbert L. Stone, Editor of 

“Yachting” and other prac- 
tical yachtsmen tell you how 
to get the most out of your 
} hobby in the 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 


The Motor Boat. The Yachtsman's 
Handbook. The Gasoline Motor. Navi- 
ation for the Amateur. Ice Boating. 
The Auxiliary Yacht. 


FILLING PLUG 


SEAML 


ETANI s .¥ 


JANNE? Y STE INA 


S 





Catalog describing thirty-eight other out- 
door HANDBOOKS free on request. 





GASOLINE 








it, 





At your dealer or direct, Seventy Cents, postage five cents extra. 
OuTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 































JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 1 Extra Quality for filling deck and hull seams of Yachts and Motor Boats. 
Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No. 3 Special Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of merchant vessels. 
Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof Liquid Glue for filling and waterproofing canvas for covering boats and canoes, cabin 
tops, decks and flying boats. No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of our Special Canoe Glue. 
For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Send for Free Booklet ‘Marine Glue; What to use and how to use it.” 
MASS., U. S. A. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, 
























Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its: service is absolutely free. 
























Marold—Fastest cruiser ever built. 1600 h. 8 
installed. Speed 37 miles per hour. Length, 100 
feet. Beam 12 feet 6 inches. Built by the 
Matthews Company for C. H. Wills, General 
Manager, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 





HE value of an article designed for pleasure is meas- 

ured by the extent to which it pleases the owner. And 
in no article built for pleasure are there so many chances 
for slighting details and making costly errors as in the pro- 
duction of power yachts, 


These facts were thoroughly recognized by the Matthews Co. over 
twenty years’ago. As a result, supreme quality without undue ex- 
travagance has long been the keynote of Matthews workmanship and 
construction. 


Years of experience and a most modern plant places us in a position 
to readily interpret your particular requirements and to combine 
beauty, comfort, seaworthiness, utility of space and economy of 
operation in a power yacht that will prove a source of supreme pleas- 
ure to you throughout a long term of years. 


Literature and Plans Gladly Submitted 


We also build Electric Lighting Plants, Electric Capstans, Pumps and other 
electric specialties for Marine Service. Ask for special electrical literature. 
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604 Laurel Avenue Port Clinton, Ohio 





rH MATTHEWS COMPANY 

















Install a Hand Trap on Your Boat 


Slip one in the locker. Have it always 
handy. Enjoy the sport of shooting where 
and when the spirit moves. 

| The 


Hand Trap 


is really a portable gun club— 
little in size but big in enjoy- 
ment. It throws all kinds of 
targets and is bully practice for 
both beginners and experts. 
Folds up—goes easily into the 
average suitcase and is ready 
for-use at all times. Costs $4 
at your dealer’s. If he can’t 
supply you we’ll send it post 
paid anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of price. 
Get one today and add to your 
summer’s pleasure. 


Write for Hand Trap 
booklet 423. 


E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, 
Delaware 
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FRANCES II—one of our 65 Footers 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided. responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


— QUT i ioms 
. 


SNe 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York 





6-Cylinder, 6%" x 8%"' 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine. 











The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 

factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull. 
The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll. 


BOSTON YARN CO. Boston, Massachussets 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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Under Sail 


(Continued from page 16) 


after the silver coin test, all hands fell to 
with a_ will, myself included. We also 
hooked a shark, and hauled him in on board 
by a “handy billy” snatched to the fore 
rigging. 

The regular routine of setting up shrouds 
and stays preparatory to entering the heavy 
weather off the Horn now began in earnest. 
We had left New York with a full set of 
new hemp lanyards in our lower rigging. 
The lanyard knots were turned in in a 
slovenly manner with a lubberly disregard 
for appearance that proved an eyesore to 
Captain Nichols. We cast new knots in 
these, and set up all standing rigging anew, 
a long interesting job that initiated us into 
the mysteries of “rackings” and the “Span- 
ish windlass,” and the practical workings 
of the various “purchases” and “burtons ;” 
the “luff tackles,” and the “gun tackles.” 


The mate was the leading spirit in these 
proceedings, staying on deck practically all 
day to supervise the work. As we would 
set up one pair of shrouds to port and an- 
other to starboard, bringing them to a 
“full due,” the mate was always there to 
say when to clap on the racking and “come 
up” on the rigging luffs. 


How the mate stood it often amazed 
me, for he was very lively at night, but to- 
ward the end of this work the second mate 
would stand his last dog watch for him, 
giving our first officer a six-hour spell of 
sleep every other day. What this means 
on a watch and watch racket, sailors who 
have traveled the long voyage route will 
know. 

The real sailors came to the fore during 
this time in both watches, and Frenchy, 
Brenden and Marshall, of our side, with 
Smith, Axel and Hitchen of the starboard 
watch, proved their rightful claim to the 
full rating of A.B. Mr. Stoddard, who 
yas a bit weak on his marline spike sea- 
manship, though a good watch officer, made 
up for things by the way he bawled about 
and hurried and scurried his watch during 
the time the mate was on deck. His men 
hated him thoroughly and we were glad 
that he had very little to do with us. 

Aboard a real shipshape and Bristol 
fashion deepwaterman of the old school, 
if there be any such left to-day, everything 
is done according to the custom of the sea. 
From the main truck to the keel, from 
the outermost end of the flying jibboom to 
the last band on the spanker boom, the 
ancient art of seamanship has decreed the 
exact way in which certain things shall be 
done. The deadeyes carry their knots in- 
board, forward to starboard, and aft to 
port. The lanyard lengths are justly pro- 
portioned to the length of the stay that they 
extend, so the required “give” will be just 
right, and the shroud pairs, stays and back- 
stays are passed over the mast heads and 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SHAVING THE UNDERARM 
for Hygiene apgvomfort 





OUR athlete is a pretty clean cut 
man. Not only is his face cleanly 
shaven but he is clean all over. 

One of the latest ideas, which is 
promising to become universal, is 
taken directly from the practice of 
boxers, wrestlers, and professional 
gymnasts—the shaving of the under- 
arm. 


Send two cents in stamps for the Gillette 1916 
Baseball Blue Book. Dept. E. 


KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 


— 
« 


No Stroppi 


The sound sense of this is 

appealing to many men. For com- 

fort, cleanliness, and sanitary reasons, 

many are using the Gillette Safety Razor 
to acquizve a smooth underarm. 

Among the first to adopt this new idea 
of personal cleanliness were bathers at 
Palm Beach and other of the winter re- 
sorts. The idea spread rapidly and is now 
being taken up by business men and lay 
citizens everywhere. 


A quotation from a letter written by an Eastern 
business man bears strong light upon the suggestion. 


“I have thought off and on that 
some day | would try shaving under my 
arms just to see what the effect would 
be. 

“Last SunlJay morning while shaving I 
decided that now was the opportune time 
so I lathered my underarms and pro- 
ceeded to remove the hair. I cannot 
begin to describe what a feeling of com- 
fort and sense of cleanliness has pre- 
vailed since | shaved my underarms. 
Never again for me anything but a 
clean underarm.” 


The Gillette shave is velvet smooth no matter 
how wiry the beard or tender the skin. A keen 
fresh blade is always ready. Prices $5 to $50. 
Blades 50c. and $1 the packet. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON 














Great Because They Are True 


ment archives where they had been long buried and forgotten. 


ation. We are still searching for others—BUT 


No Money Is Necessary 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 





Here Are The Greatest Stories 


Of All Time ™:"**"* of the TRUE ADVENTURERS—the 
e men who suffered and endured and achieved. 


We have searched for these stories for years. A few were resurrected from Govern - 
Others were 
found in diary form handed down as a family heirloom from generation to gener- 


Those that we have discovered have been brought together from all corners of 
the world and published in the OUTING ADVENTURE LIBRARY—There 
are more than 1200 pages of action, adventure and exploration—four volumes, 
uniformly bound in dark blue cloth; stamping in white and gold. We want you to 
see these great stories. We want you to have them standing side by side with 
your best volumes. They were a revelation to us—they will be a revelation toYOU 


The four big volumes will be sent to you at OUR EXPENSE subject to your en - 
tire approval. The coupon tells HOW. You owe it to yourself to 
TRUTH of these adventurers—you owe it to the memory of these men who dared . 


know the 


fy ¥-7 
sting 
Pab, Co, 
141 W. 36th 
St.,N. Y. 


Send me pre- 
paid on  ap- 
Proval the Out- 
ING ADVENTURE 
Lisprary of 4 vol- 
umes. If I like them 
I will remit within 10 
days $1.00 and there- 
after $1.00 a month for 
4 months, or $4.00 in all. 
Otherwise I will return the 
books within ten days at 
. your expense and my obliga- 
tion to you will be cancelled. 
(If payment in one amount is 
more convenient, remit $3.75.) 
See ee ree 
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Built by 


LUDERS 


The last word in yacht design 
and building 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 






















WHITE ENAMEL 


Ripolin Painted Boats 
Look Best 


You can quickly tell the Ripolin painted 
boats, their white or jet black glistening 


sides and spotless condition command atten- 
tion everywhere. For hulls above the water 
line and for all interior work nothing can 
compare with it. If you want beauty, 
exceptional wear and lowcost use Ripolin. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 
Distributors for North America 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Write Dept Y for Boat Facts. 


COSTS LESS 


BECAUSE IT GOES FARTHER 
AND WEARS LONGER 










THE 
KEROSENE 

“—_ H&N 
GASOLENE 


Duplex Carburetor 


Guaranteed to save 66% of 
your FUEL COST. 
Marine, Stationary, Automo- 
bile or Tractor Engine. 


Write at once for our proposition 


The H&N Carburetor 
Company, Inc, 


Retail Salesroom: 1790 Broadway, - =- New York 
1914 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 617 S. Olive Street, Los Angeles 


DUPLEX 

















THE FISH THAT GOT AWAY 


perhaps would have been 
| saved had you known how to 
| play the fish and howto keep 
your tackle in order. Perry D. 
Frazer, S. G. Camp and Chas. 
| F. Holder—all experts at 


the game—tell you how in 
Amateur Rodmaking. Fishing Kits and 
Equipment. Fishing Tackle. Fine Art 
of Fishing. Fishing with Floating Flies. 
Salt Water Game Fishing. 


PT Thirty-eight other HANDBOOKS de- 
scribed in Catalog. Free upon request. 








At your dealer or direct, Seventy Cents, postage five cents extra. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 

















Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 














Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 
260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 














Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





Marine Hardware 


For wise buyers who know the game 


Motor Boat Fittings 
Yacht Sails 
Flags and Awnings 


Send 20c in stamps for our Marine Catalogue No. 102 (re- 
funded on first order) and we will send our 1916 net pricelist 


Geo-B- ‘CARPENTER % Co 


430-440 Wells Street 
hicago 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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your boat. 





257 Front St. 
So. Portland, Me., U.S. A. 


St. John, N. B., Canada 


The Thompson Automatic Feathering Propeller 


HAS NO SUPERIOR FOR THE AUXILIARY 


Don’t drag a solid wheel all summer 
and spoil the sailing qualities of 
Get a Thompson and 
you won’t know that you are 


ging a propeller when under sail. 


Send for booklet containing 
full information and prices 


NOYES MACHINE CO. 


drag- 


31 Nelson St. 











named there is no charge. 








21 FT. “CLUB” DORY 


TOPPAN 


SAFE, RELIABLE, HIGH-GRADE 


OUR 1916 LINE OF WINNERS: 

DORIES—18, 20, 22 and 30 Ft., $250 and tp: 

SAILING DORIES—14, 16, 18 and 21 Ft., $55: $90 
up and $110, $200. 

27 and 30 ft. CRUISERS. 

V-RUNABOUTS, 21, 24, 27 and 30 Ft. 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT MODEL LAUNCH 
22x6 Ft., and 25x6 % Ft. 
CLUB DORY, Design by C. D. Mower, for $200. 
As an Auxiliary, with 3 H. P. Motor, $275. 

POWER DORIES, All sizes, 16 to 30 ft., $175 and up. 
SPECIAL OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT, $50 and up, 

= Safe and Reliabie 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


Toppan Boat Manufacturing Co. 
39 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 


roar BOATS 


Also 21x6 RUDDER 








A Selected Buyers’ Guide For Easier and Better Buying 


Every reader of YACHTING has occasion many times to write to thegadvertisers in the magazine for catalogs, special information, samples, etc. 
owner or prospective yacht owner needs to keep in touch with boat, engine and acc 

for the convenience of those too busy to write each concern se tely Yi 

want about boats en 


nes etc. 


Here is the way we do it: 


This is service YACHTING gives its readers. 


that one will need for his boat from the leted boat itself and th ine t artic f ii t. 
Coatype Beet here are representative a i ae marine ale. Say dep dy Rae AF oy my 
vouc or. 


rite on the coupon at the bottom of this page the num 
you desire or from whom you want special information and mail to us enclosing postage, if any, requir 
Then simply write in the number and we will forward your name an 


dealers. While we hope the 


for the catalog 
address to each adver 


This Classified Directory has been specially arranged for your convenience. 


Only th listed wh liabilit d th ality of th 
All of them are advertisers in YACHTING or have bean within @ tow omelgy een ieee on 28 


essory will continue to write our advertisers 
ACHTING will gladly perform the service for them and get any special information they may 
advertiser 
the advertiser. 
tiser and he will send 
The various 


of “eac 


acht 
t, 


Every 


whose catalog or booklet 
If no mailing fee is 
u what you ask for. 
headings cover in, 
The manufacturers, builders an 


oods they manufacture or sell can be 





Charge for 
Nos Mailing 
Ammeters Catalog 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
Anchors 
8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter 20 cents 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
4. Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 
5. American Engineering Co. 
Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) 
6. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. 
7 hos. ison, Inc, 
8. Willard Storage Battery Co. 
9. Apple Electric Co. 
Boats (Stock) 
10. Geo. L. Chaisson 
11, Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 
12. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 
bury & Co., Con. 
13. W. H. Mullins Co. 
14, Rice Bros. Co. 
15. Fay & Bowen Co. 
16. oes Boat Co. 
114. Ackley Boat Co. 
117. Brooks Mfg. Co. 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. 
Boat and Yacht Builders 
12. Gas Engine & Power Co. & Chas. L. 
Seabury Co., Con. 
17. Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation. 
18. Luders Marine Construction Co. 
19. F. S. Nock. 
20. Mathis Yacht Building Co. 
21. Henry B. Nevins. 
22. D. Kidney & Son. 
28. Holmes Motor Co. 
24. New York Yacht & Launch & Engine 
0. 
14. Rice Bros Co. 
124. Matthews Boat Co. 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. 
~~ dei fee 
YACHTING BUYERS’ GUIDE DEPT 


141-145 West 36th Street, 
New York 


Please have the items numbered below sent 


me: 


Nos. 


eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


I enclose the necessary 
eas GN, WO hoo bch pe eis steers 








Nos, 


25. 


Charge fot 
ailing 
Canoes Catalog 


Kennebec Canoe Co. 


26. Old Town Canoe Co. 
Cap tans and Windlasses 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
2. Geo, B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
27. a Windlass Co. 
8. ilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Carburetors 
28. Krice Carburetor Co. 
29. Wheeler & Schebler. 
30.: H. & N. Carburetor Co, 
31. Byrne, Kingston & Co. 
Clocks (Ship) 
107. Chelsea Clock Co. 
127. Wm. Enhose. 
Compasses 
8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
32. Marine Compass Co. 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
83. W. & J. Tiebout. 
4197 Adjusters 
34. T. S. & J. D. Negus 


35. John Bliss & Co. 


36. Chas. C. Hutchinson. 
Cushions and Upholstery (Yacht) 
37. M. W.. Fogg. 

1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
88. Henry Gray. 

s. Bile Kenyon Co. 

Dinghies 

10. Geo. L. Chaisson, 

14. Rice Bros. Co. 

Engines, Detachable or Outboard 
40. Waterman Marine Motor Co. 

41. Evinrude Motor Co. 


F 


Gray Motor Co. 

Koban Mfg. Co. 

Arrow Motor & Machine Co, 

Engines, Marine 

our-Cycle, Under too H. P. 
Gray Motor Company. 

S. M. Jones Co. Seoeo Engines). 

Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 
bury Co., Cons. (Spestvey). 

Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co. 

Frisbie Motor Co. 

oy York Yacht Launch & Engine 


0. 

Wolverine Motor Works. 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co, 
Sterling Engine Co. 

Mianus Motor Works. 
Holmes Motor Co., Inc. 
Corliss Gas — Co. 
Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
Loew-Victor Engine Co. 
Van Blerck Motor Co. 





Charge for 
Mailing 
Nos. Catalog 
58. Automatic Machine Co. 
59. Palmer Bros. 
60. Murray & Tregurtha Co. 
116. Lord. 
Four-Cycle, Over 100 H. P. 
45. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea- 
bury Co., Cons. (Speedvay). 
46. Winton Gas Engine Mfg. Co. 
49. Wolverine Motor Works. 
60. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
61. Sterling Engine Co. 
58. Automatic Machine Co. 
Two-Cycle, Under 50 H. P. 
42, Gray Motor Co. 
40. Waterman Marine Motor Co. 
61. Bridgeport Motor Co., Inc. 
45. Gas Engine & Power Go. & C. L. Sea- 
bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 
62. “Hartford,” Gray & Prior Machine 
52. Mianus Motor Works. 
68. Gillespie-Boynton Co. 
59. Palmer Bros. 
64. Vim Motor Co. . 
Fire Extinguishers 
68. Hansen-Nieter Co. 
ie Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
Flags 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
83. W. iebout. 
Glue (Marine) 
69. Jeffery’s. L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 
Ice Boats 
116. Dulth cgay i 
gnition Appliances 
70. Some Electric Co, 
71, A Electrical Co. 
72. -W Ignition Co. 
78. Bosch Magneto Co. 
74. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
128. Samson Elec. Co. 
Knock-Down Boats 
117. Brooks Mfg. Co. . 
Lighting Outfits (Electric) 
78. Apple Electric Co. 
79. Prest-O-Lite Co. 
80. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
122. A. S. Campbell Co. 
Lightin Outfits (Acetylene) 
81. rest- -Lite Co., Inc. 
Life Preservers 
129. Robinson-Roders Co. 
Mufflers and Silencers 
3. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
82. L. O. Koven & Bros. 
2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 
1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
83. W. & J. Tiebout. 
129. Thermex Silencer Co. 





110. 
111. 


119. 


121. 


125. 


$8 co to me 


ww 


Charge for 
. Mailing 
Propellers (Reversible) Catalog 
Noyes. Machine Co. (Feathering). 
Propellers (Solid) 
“Harthan,” McFarland Foundry & 
Machine Co. 
Hyde-Windlass Co. 
Columbian Brass Foundry. 
Michigan Wheel Co. 
Reverse Gears 
New York Gear Works. 
Baldridge Gear Co. 
Gies Gear Co. 
Evans Stomping & Plating Co. 
Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson _Mac ine Co. 
Sails 
Wilson & Silsby. 
Jno, Curtin. Inc. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wm. H, Griffin. 
Ratsey & Lapthorn. 
Boston Yarn Co. (Lowell Duck). 
Bottger Bros. 
Briggs & Beckman. 


Searchlights (Blectric) 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Carlisle & Finch Co, 


Spray Hood and Awnings 
. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
Pneumatic Mfg. Co. 
Harry Hacker Co. 

G. B. Carpenter & Co. 


Steering Gears 
Edson Mfg. Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout. 
Starters 
Apple Electric Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. (Acetylene) 
Stoves (Yacht) 
Stamford Foundry Co. 


20 cents 


25 cents 
20 cents 


Tanke (Gasolene and Air) 


Koven & Bro. 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 

ools 

Frank Mossberg Co. 


Varnish and Paints 
Boston Varnish Co. 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
Stearns & McKay Co. 
J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 


Whistles and Outfits 
Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout. 


25 cents 
20 cents 
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HOUSTON-SCHOFIELD CO. 
Designers and Builders of 
Model Racing Yachts 


Yachts Built to Plans and Specifications 
PORTCHESTER NEW YORK 














WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROW E’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 















GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


Consulting Naval Architect 
Houseboat Specialist. 





38 Randolph St. Yonkers, N. Y. 











The Jones & La Borde Company 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Builders of fast racing sailboats, boats 
for outboard motors, also hollow and 
solid Spars. Write for prices. 











Hand-V-Bottoms Cable ‘‘Hand’’ New Bedford 


WM. H. HAND, Jr. 


Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular Illustrating twenty-five origi- 
nal Hand-V-Botitom designs of boats which 
have made good everywhere. 
























GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
Practical Boat Builder 


Specialties in 10, 11, and 12-feet lap strake cedar yacht 
tenders. $5.00 per foot. Swampscott dories all sizes, 
motor boats, etc. 


16 Elmwood Road Swampscott, Mass. 

















ACKLEY HIGH GRADE BOATS 
have built up a reputation for quality of design and excellence of 
construction wherever used. All sizes and types up to 50 feet 
long. V-bottom boats are our specialty. Ackley Speed Boats, 
Hydroplanes and Runabouts from 16 to 30 ft. in length are 
among the fastest stock boats on the market. 

Write us today for ful! informa- 

tion, specifications and prices 


Ackley Boat Building Company 
So. West Cor. Main and Water Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 



















1909—1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 


MARINE MASIN, ULMER PARK 
Formerly at City Island 
BROOKLYN, N.Y.” 















New York Jersey City Philadelphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 

115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortland 

LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENGINES IN THE WORLD 


Send for List 
Will exchange your present engine for a new one 


















WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 

Special attention given to Yacht sails 

of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 

scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Loft: 

CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 














Co.1sult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 
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rest upon the trestle trees in due and proper 
form; the same in all ships worthy of the 
name. 

Nations differ in their customs and like- 
wise in their rigs. No Italian ship can sail 
the sea with a straight martingale, and no 
other ship would venture forth with one 
that was anything but true. 

For weeks at a time after our entry into 
the southern trades it was hardly necessary 
to touch a brace except for the sweating up 
each night in the last dog watch, when a 
swig or two on the ropes would bring back 
any slack that had worked around the pins. 
The job of setting up standing rigging com- 
pleted, we turned our attention to the run- 
ning gear. We rove off new whips on all 
the braces, using an eye splice that was a 
favorite with the mate, being tucked after 
the manner of a sailmaker’s splice, that is, 
continuity of the strands of the rope was 
preserved, the appearance of the whips be- 
ing very trim. 

The tops’l down hauls were rove off 
with new rope, and the gear of all the lower 
stays'ls, lower tops’ls and courses was over- 
hauled and replaced where needed. 

As we began to lift the Southern Cross 
and the trades left us, we again shifted sail, 
an all-day job, that this time fell on a Sun- 
day, and when completed found us under 
our best suit of canvas ready for that storm 
corner of the world, Cape Horn. We over- 
hauled the rudder tackles, reeving new pur- 
chases “with the sun,” as, indeed, all pur- 
chases are wove. Oil bags were made, 
shaped like beech nuts, bound with ratline 
stuff and fitted with a stout becket. By 
filling these with heavy non-freezing oil, 
and puncturing them with a sail needle, 
they afforded us the best means for spread- 
ing oil on the waters in time of storm. 

One sail in particular that we bent at 
this time made a great impression on me; 
this was a heavy storm spencer made of 
dark hemp canvas, soft and pliable even 
when wet, unlike the stiff white American 
cotton stuff that rips out your finger nails 
when fighting the bellying folds, tough as 
sheet iron, as it slams out from a bucking 
yard, The main spencer was evidentiy an 
acquisition from some Asiatic or European 
voyage. It bent to an iron jackstay and 
furled in to the mast with a set of brails, 
being cut “leg-o-mutton,” the sheet hauling 
aft to big eyebolts on either side of the 
poop. 

Double lashings were passed on all of 
the life-boat gripes. Rolling and jumper 
tackles were got ready for the lower and 
tops’l yards to relieve the stress on yards 
and parrals, and straps and whips were 
prepared and laid aside for use as pre- 
venter braces should the necessity arise. 
In these preparations on the Fuller we had 
a foresight of what to expect when off the 
dreaded Cape; at this same time we were 
certain that no vessel was ever better or 
more intelligently prepared for heavy 
weather. 


(To be Continued) 





High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasoline, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of meri. 


**_Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : New York 























When You Cruise 


The Yachtsman’s Practical Library should te 
right at hand, convenient for quick refer- 
ence. It tells you all you need to know 
about han-ling your koat, finding engine 
trouble, navigating, reading the weather, etc. 


THE TITLES ARE: 


Reading the Weather Navig’n for the Amateur 

The Marine Motor Small Boat Building 

Yachtsman’s Handbook Small Boat Navigation 
The Motor Boat—its Selection, Care and Use 





Remember: 


This library has been selected by Mr. 
H. L. Stone, Editor of YACHTING, as being 
the best books for the every day use of boat 
owners. Each book is uniform in binding. 
Each is written by our authority. Send for 
them, look them over carefully at your 
leisure. 


No Money Necessary 


To see them: The Yachtsman’s Practical 
Library will be sent prepaid for your 
approval, together with a year of ‘“‘ Outing,” 
the outdoor authority. If you keep them 
you" pay in easy monthly instalments. If 
you do not want them after a five days’ 
examination, return them at our expense. 
It costs nothing to see for yourself, so 


Simply Mail the Coupon 


OvuTING PUBLISHING Co., YV-7 
141-145 West 36th St., New York: 


Send me on approval, all charges prepaid, The 
Yachtsman’s Practical Library of seven books, 
also Outing for one year. If I like the books and 
the magazine, I will remit 50 cents within five days 
and thereafter $1.00 a month for seven months until 
$7.50 has been paid you. If I do not like them I will 
return them at the end of five days at your expense, 
and you will cancel my subscription to Outing (I 
understand payment in advance entitles me to this 
offer for $7.00). 

















Its service is absolutely free. 
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For Sale 
20-foot mahogany seasled with 75 
H.P. Sturtevant engine, $2,500. For 
particulars apply to SEASLED, Box 
No. 20, his YACHTING. 





Yachts Change Hands 
(Continued from page 40) 


30-foot sloop Gamecock, sold for J. K. Robinson, 
Jr., to W. D. Baker, Bayside, L. I.; the sloop 
Victory, sold for H. A. Jackson, Jr., to L. H. 
Thullen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 30-foot raised-deck 
cruiser Spindrift, sold for Fowler A. Ward to 
Commodore William F. Caesar, of New York; 
the auxiliary sloop The Hawk, sold for William 
Faversham to Philip L. Smith, of Short Hills, 
N. J.; the 30-foot euprese cruiser Daddy Long 
Legs, sold for W. Fairchild, Newark, N. J., to 
C. Barnum Seeley, Setdeeeen Conn.; the 3o0- foot 
raised-deck cruiser M. H. T., sold for John F. 
Thibaut to Jeremiah Robbins, Babylon, N. Y.; the 
sloop Maskee, sold for E. G. Smith to W. B. Gib- 
son, New York; the Star Class sloop Banshee, 
sold for L. G. Bracken, Norwalk, to Maurice 
Edgerton, Port Washington. 


The Edgewood Yacht Club 


The Edgewood Yacht Club, which possesses 
one of the best club houses and the largest mem- 
bership on Narragansett Bay, is entering on a 
most prosperous season, just having completed a 
very successful membership campaign. On July 
8 the Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion will be guests of the club, and a large fleet 
will race off the headquarters. The day this year 
will be memorable, as in addition to the regular 
racing events several new features will be added. 
The Narragansett Boat Club will enter four shells 
in senior and junior races, and the fast Y. M.C. A. 
swimming teams will be on hand to compete with 
all comers. Besides the rowing and swimming 
races there will be canoe races, both single and 
double, tilting and swamping contests, and skiff 
races for boys from twelve to fourteen years old. 
The programme is decidedly attractive and a 
great day is expected. 


The Chicago Yacht Club Races 


The Mackinac race this year bids fair to see 
some large yachts in it once more, including Dr. 
Bowne’s Amorita, Commodore Higginbotham’s 
Polaris, Dorella, a new boat on the lakes, and 
South Shore, as well as the Leda, which won this 
race last year, and the Arcadia, Meoga, and some 
of the older boats. This year ought to see a 
larger fleet in the race than for a long time. A 
triangular race from Chicago to St. Joe, Michi- 
gan City, and return, is another fixture that will 
bring out a good- sized fleet, as these cruising 
races have always been very popular with Lake 
Michigan sailors. 


Cleveland Yacht Club 


The Cleveland Yacht Club has gotten out a 
very interesting Year Book, copies of which were 
distributed at the show given by the club at the 
Dutchess Theater. The play and lyric was writ- 
ten by W. A. Wood, who sails the Class “R” 
yacht Lakewood, and the music by E. C. Green- 
field, one of the Lakewood’s crew. About fifty 
of the members took part in the play, which was 
well attended and made a decided hit. The ex- 
pense of financing the show was nearly $2,000, 
but this was more than cleared, and the club will 
make in addition over $4,400 on the Year Book. 





YACHT CLUBS: GET WISE! 
Try My Second-hand 
FirE DEPARTMENT HOSE 


Around Your BOATS and FLOATS 
Second-hand Wire Rope, Army Tents, Blankets, 
Canvas Covers, Life Preservers,, Esc., Etc. 


E. J. KANE, 59 Ann Street, New York City 








FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, economical, acces- 
sible. refined. 1-6 2 coaders, 3-75 H. P. 
Send for booklet showing reasons why you 
should buy the Frisbie Motors. 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 








YOUR BEST INSURANCE IS A 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 


WRITE TO THE 
FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 

















Famous Sea Raiders of the Past 
(Continued from page 31) 


pretty well destroyed, so she ran to the 
pretty well destroyed, so she ran to the 
southward, going through Amutka - Pass. 
Waddell knew that the ransomed vessels 
would give the alarm and decided to look 
for the Panama-California mail steamers. 

Meanwhile orders had been sent out, in 

care of the British Consuls at Nagasaki, 
Shanghai and Honolulu, “to desist from any 
further destruction of United States prop- 
erty upon the high seas and from all of- 
fensive operations against the citizens of 
that country.” Waddell never received 
these orders, and the first news of the end- 
ing of the war was obtained on August 2, 
1865, from the British bark Barracouta, 
met midway between Hawaii and the 
Isthmus. The battery was struck below, 
the crew disarmed and the course set for 
Cape Horn, which was passed on Septem- 
ber 16, the ship going 15 knots. The Equa- 
tor was crossed on October 11, northbound, 
and a fortnight later, when 500 miles south- 
west of the Azores, a vessel, apparently a 
cruiser, was sighted ahead. As soon as 
night came the Shenandoah got under steam 
and ran south, then east for 15 miles, then 
north again for 100 miles, when a strong 
southeast wind shoved her along on her 
course. 

Liverpool was reached on November 6th, 
after a run of 23,000 miles without sighting 
land. The ship was “surrendered to the 
British Nation” in a characteristic letter to 
Lord John Russell. 

So ended her warlike career. She had 
visited every ocean except the Antarctic 
and was the only vessel to carry the Confed- 
erate flag around the world and for seven 
months after Lee’s surrender. “The last 
gun in defense of the South” was fired from 
her deck on the 22d of June in the Arctic 
Ocean. She had run 58,000 statute miles 
in thirteen months, and during her eight 
months of actual warlike cruising she took 
thirty-eight prizes, a total second only to the 
Alabama’s. Her anchors were on her bows 
for eight months and she never lost a chase. 





Marine Hardware and Supplies 


Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 











HOTEL 
BALDWIN 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Directly on the ocean, with 
unobstructed view of Sea or Bay 
from all rooms. The ideal mod- 
ern hotel of the most attractive 
and delightful resort along the 
New Jersey coast. Open all 
year. Capacity for 400 guests 
and combining a thoroughness 
of appointment with the highest 
degree of comfort. Sea water in 
all baths, telephones in rooms, 
etc. 700 feet of high, broad 
porches surround the hotel. 
NEW WISTARIA GARDEN 
AND GRILL; music, dancing, 
frequent social features; tea 
dansants. Tennis and outdoor 
sports; finest fishing, sailing and 
bathing. Garage. Table sup- 
plied direct from nearby farms 
and dairies. Literature, auto 
maps and terms upon request. 
Reached via C. R. R. of N. J. 
Ownership management. 


W. MERCER BAIRD 


Magnificent Auto Boulevard 
from New York 











YACHT 





SAILS 


JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


TEL. BROAD 4263 


4 South St., N. Y. 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free. 





